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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of My Time. By. the Author of “ Blue- 
Stocking Hall.” 3vols. 12mo. London, 1829. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

A VERY great improvement on their predeces- 

sor—written with much spirit and truth of 

observation, and one of those works which force 
us to believe their author must be a shrewd 
and clever person. The first tale is by far the 
best: the story itself has much interesting 
matter, and the characters have all that true 
and = likeness which belongs to por- 
traits. The second story has also considerable 
talent and a great deal of sense: but it is too 
long, too undramatic ; and attention slumbers 
into almost forgetfulness. The first is, there. 
fore, decidedly our favourite. The sketch of 

Miss Ferret, that utile and dulce of a country 

place, its news-carrier and match-maker, is in 

our author’s best. manner. 

“ The reader may perhaps imagine that 
Miss Ferret was not of such a grade in society 
as to admit of her insinuating herself amongst 
the guests in a baronet’s house; and that her 
ambition, confined to a humbler walk, would 
scarcely aspire so high as to rule the destinies 
of two such people as Miss Robinson and Mr. 
Hartland: but the fact wa8S otherwise. A 
downright country neighbourhood, far removed 
from metropolitan fastidiousness, admits of 
occasional mixtures unknown to high life in 
town ; and when we consider that the Ferret 
family, of which Jemima was the last rem- 
nant, had lived with credit and voted steadily 
for Sir Roger during a course of years,—as 
also that Miss Ferret’s central position close to 
the market-place afforded her opportunity of 
forestalling the scanty and uncertain supplies 
of fish, sweetbreads, and other delicacies which 
are the pivots on which turns the fame of a 
dinner entertainment in a remote situation,— 
it cannot surely surprise any reasonable person 
that Miss Ferret should often be invited to 
mount her pony, and with her dinner dress 
tied in a handkerchief, and suspended from 
the pummel, solicited to partake of the good 
cheer which her late and early vigilance had 
provided. She was, besides, a woman of ad- 
dress. If she passed a carriage on the road, 
she drew her veil over her face, and never 
rode up to the front door. She had likewise 
& permanent deposit of flowers, feathers, and 
furbelows, which were left in a bandbox at 
Colbrook, under the guardianship of Lady 
Goodman’s maid, with whom she was a prime 
favourite,—as, however multifarious the con- 
cerns on her hands, she never forgot to slip a 
volume of the last novel into her bundle for 
Mrs. Hopkins. If a servant was to be hired, 
Miss Ferret inquired the character; if a bar- 
gain was to be had, Miss Ferret heard of, and 
recommended it to her friends; and when all 
her various utilities were performed, the dulce 
was not neglected. Enriched with a countless 
fund of on dits, and freighted with charades, 
epigrams, epithalamiums, and pasquinades, 
this active member of society defied all the 





powers of dulness to produce stagnation of 
age whenever she was one of the company. 
Well, in brisk spirits and iron-sided health, 
after executing a list of commissions half a 
yard in length for Lady Goodman, off cantered 
Miss Ferret, in 7 anticipation of a plea. 
sant week at Colbrook. Her reception was 
gladdening. * My dear creature, welcome,’ 
said Lady Goodman, ‘ you are actually my 
right hand ; I do not know what in the world 
I should do without you. Did you remember 
the wax candles, and the snuff for Sir Roger, 
and the cards, and my watch which I sent to 
have a new crystal,—and did you pay Far- 
quar’s bill?’ ‘ I have done, ordered, and paid 
every thing.’ ‘ Welcome, my dear, a thou- 
sand times!’ replied Lady Goodman ; ‘ come 
and tell me all the news.’ ‘ Ah! Ferret,’ ex- 
claimed Sir Roger, who entered at this mo- 
ment, ‘I rejoice to see you. Sad weather 
this ; I have been as dead as ditch-water, I can 
tell you, and am glad that you are come to 
keep me awake. The glass too is rising; you 
bring good luck with you; but here is Mr. 
Hartland riding up the avenue—I must go and 
meet him.’ ‘Oh! I’m glad that you have 
asked. Mr. Hartland ; that’s a nice man; I’ve 
seen a great deal of him lately,’ said Miss 
Ferret, as she turned to Lady Goodman ; * but 
hav’nt you got Miss Robinson with you? I 
long to see her: how does she look ? when did 
she come ? does she stay long?’ ‘ She arrived 
on Wednesday, stays a month, and I never 
saw her looking better,’ answered Lady Good- 
man. ‘ A nice thing,’ said Miss Ferret, ‘ if 
we could make up a match between Mr. Hart- 
land and Miss Robinson—would’nt it, Lady 
G.?’ ‘So it would,’ replied her ladyship; 
* but though your fame stands high, I think 
you'll hardly have ingenuity to bring that 
matter to bear. They say that he’s not at all 
a marrying man ; and if he’s one of the bashful 
fraternity, there will not be time to get over 
the horrors of presentation to a stranger, be- 
fore Harriet will leave us to go to her sister in 
Scotland.” ‘ We must only not lose time,’ 
said Miss Ferret, ‘ but make hay while the 
sun shines.’ ” 

We must give the commencement. of her 
operations :— 

‘ When the glad announcement was sounded 
that dinner was served, Miss Ferret, who had 
laid her plan of operations, commenced them 
by keeping up such a cross-fire of talk while 
the company were in the act of descending the 
stairs, that by the time they reached the 
dining-parlour, she new-marshalled the guests 
without being perceived by any one, and con- 
trived to slide herself into a chair between 
Miss Robinson and Mr. Hartland. The more 
obvious arrangement which, by placing the 
gentleman in the centre, would have given 
both ladies an equal claim on his attention, 
might not have been so judicious; but by 
Miss Ferret’s disposition of affairs, she con- 
stituted herself the ‘ soft intermediate’ through 
whom any intercourse held by the extremes 
must pass; and she was thus enabled to regu- 


late and guide it as was most conducive to her 
ultimate ends. Before the dessert came upon 
the table, she had ventured to insinuate that 
there was a wonderful sympathy in the tastes 
of her protégés ; and as she conveyed their 
sentiments from one to the other upon the 
comparative merits of roast and boiled, fri- 
cassee and fry, hot and cold, town and coun- 
try, with sundry other interesting opposites 
which she herself suggested, there certainly 
did appear to be a harmony of opinion which 
bid fair for domestic union in that state of life 
which, we are taught to believe, traces much 
of the unhappiness by which it is, alas! so 
frequently embittered, to a fatal talent for 
disputation upon such like topics of daily re- 
currence. The perpetual succession of single 
drops will wear out a rock; and therefore 
Miss Ferret seemed to be guided by sound dis- 
cretion in her admiration of minor harmonies, 
life being, as she always observed, ‘ made up 
of little things.’ From generals it was natural 
to descend to particulars, and Henbury itself 
was on the ¢apis ere the ladies withdrew. Miss 
Ferret asked Miss. Robinson if she, who was 
40 partial to the pursuit of rural objects, and 
knew ‘ every thing about plants, from the oak 
to the daisy,’ had ever seen a cork-tree? On 
being answered in the negative, Miss Ferret 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, I am so glad that we have 
any thing to shew you! By the by, madcap 
that I am, I am reckoning without my host, 
and must have Mr. Hartland’s leave to perform 
my promise, as it is at Henbury that the curio- 
sity which I have mentioned is to be found. 
They say that it was brought over a sapling from 
Cintra, near Lisbon, fully a hundred years 
ago, by an officer who gave it to my poor grand- 
father, who then rented the lands which now 
belong to Mr. Hartland.’ Mr. Hartland 
blushed ; and his skin being thin and fair, 
the suffusion was manifest to a degree 
which augured well for setting fire to the 
train which was laid in Miss Ferret’s mind, 
as he replied,—‘ I have horses which cannot be 
employed in a better service, and at any tinie I 
shall be happy to engage their best offices in 
procuring such an honour as you kindly design 
for their master.’ ‘ Upon my word, Mr. Hart- 
land, you are very polite, and much more than 
I deserve after such a liberty as I have taken ; 
but I mean to profit by it, I assure you. Miss 
Robinson ought not to suffer for my inadvert- 
ence in forgetting that with my poor grand- 
father all my interest in Henbury passed away. 
We will accept your friendly invitation, though 
not your horses ; for I am sure, that unless the 
rheumatism pinehed severely, Sir Roger could 
not refuse his favourite Miss Robinson any 
thing. You know, my dear, that Sir Roger 
admires you more than any one; and I often 
tell Lady Goodman that she is the best-tem- 
pered, amiable creature in the world not to be 
jealous; but she dotes upon you quite as much. 
So you see that I have no chance of breaking 
the peace at Colbrook, which is mortifying, as 
it is proverbially, you know, an old maid's 





province and privilege to make mischief wher- 
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ever she goes.’ What with blushing, banter- 
ing, laughing, and complimenting, a very fair 
measure of execution was done before the party 
re-assembled above stairs, and Miss Ferret, 
who, like all wise people, was a keen observer 
of portents, remarked that Mr. Hartland was 
the first gentleman to leave the dining-room.” 

We need scarcely say, that the issue is such 
as to add reason to the rhyme— 

«* Loving goes by haps; 
Some Cupids kill with arrows, some with traps.” 

The history of the family thus founded is 
told with much skill, and displays talent that 
may well distinguish it from its many com- 
petitors. 








An Encyclopedia of Plants; comprising the 
Description, Specific Character, Culture, His- 
tory, Application in the Arts, and every other 
desirable particular respecting all the Plants 
indigenous, cultivated in, or introduced to, 
Britain: combining all the advantages of a 
Linnean and Jussieuan Species Plantarum, 
an Historia Plantarum, a Grammar of 
Botany, and a Dictionary of Botany and 
Vegetable Culture. The whole in English ; 
with the Synonyms of the commoner Plants 
in the different European and other Lan- 
guages; the Scientific Names accentuated, 
their Etymologies explained, the Classes, Or- 
ders, and Botanical Terms, illustrated by 
Engravings; and with Figures of nearly 
Ten Thousand Species, exemplifying seve- 
ral Individuals belonging to every Genus in- 
cluded in the Work. Edited by J. C. Lou- 
don, F.1.S., H.S., &c. The Specific Cha- 
racters, &c. by John Lindley, F.R.S., &c. 
The Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby, F.L.S. 
8vo. pp. 1159. London, 1829. Longman 
and Co. 

Tue long title-page of this work expresses so 
fully and clearly what it is intended to be, that 
the duty of a reviewer is limited to that of exa- 
mining how far the intention is fulfilled. We 
have delayed doing this hitherto, not only be- 
cause we wished to ascertain the opinion of a 
botanical friend, but because we also wished 
to examine the work at leisure ourselves. We 
now give the result of our own examination 
and of our scientific inquiry. Our general 
impression of the work is, that, taking it alto. 
gether, it is the most extraordinary that has 
yet appeared on any branch of science. Extra. 
ordinary for the immense mass of information 
condensed in so small a space; extraordinary 
for the number and beauty of the engravings and 
for the extent of letter-press ; and extraordi- 
nary for the moderate price at which it is sold. 
We have the essence of what in the last edi- 
tion of Miller’s Dictionary occupies four folio 
volumes; in Sowerby’s Botany, plates to the 
value of 50/.; and in the Botanical Magazine 
and Botanical Register, plates which sell for 
upwards of 200/.; besides a quantity of origi. 
nal matter to which we shall presently refer, 
and upwards of 200 engravings of plants which 
have never before been figured in this or in 
any other publication. These engravings are 
made from dried specimens in the herbariums 
of Mr. Lambert and of Mr. Lindley, and from 
living plants in the collection of Messrs. Lod- 
diges ; and are not only an important addition 
to botanical literature, but of themselves ren- 
der the work a desideratum to the scientific 
botanical collector. 

The utility of a work of this kind is not in 
general to be ae its originality ; but 
it is a prominent and valuable feature in this, 
that it contains the first and only introduction 
to the natural or Jussieuan system of botany 





which has yet appeared in the English language. 
It is composed by Mr. Lindley, and is a perfect 
model for order, perspicuity, and comprehen- 
siveness. The French, though they are the 
fathers, and the greatest cultivators of the na- 
tural system, have nothing to equal it; and 
we were really astonished in reading this part 
of the work, at the interest created by bringing 
together in groups all the plants similar in 
appearance, and of similar natures. This is, 
in fact, what every man in looking at plants or 
any thing else does in his own mind, as far as 
he can; so that the natural system is nothing 
more than a return to nature, with an increased 
power of detecting differences and resemblances. 
This manner of studying botany, which is now 
taught both in the Cambridge and London Uni- 
versities, by Professor Henslow and Professor 
Lindley, will, we have little doubt, soon be 
generally adopted ; and to Mr. Lindley will be 
due the honour of having resolutely persisted, 
contrary to the opinion of nine-tenths of the 
botanical world, in making an innovation which 
will rank botany so much higher in the scale 
of science. 

A second original feature in Mr. Loudon’s 
work is the introduction of forty pictorial signs 
asa substitute for the ten arbitrary signs formerly 
in use in abridged botanical description. That 
our readers may understand the value of this 
improvement, we may state, that hitherto, in 
botanical catalogues, all plants of the ligneous 
or tree kind, whether shrubs, evergreens, tim- 
ber-trees, &c. were designated by the same 
mark, understood among botanists and gar- 
deners, but totally unintelligible to general 
readers. In this Encyclopedia all the different 
kinds of ligneous plants are designated by small 
pictures ; for instance, the picture of an ever- 
green round-headed tree, of a deciduous round- 
headed tree, of an evergreen spiry-topped tree 
like the spruce fir, of a deciduous spiry-topped 
tree like the larch, of an evergreen shrub 
like the arbutus, of a deciduous shrub like 
the dog-wood, of a twining evergreen shrub, 
of a deciduous evergreen shrub, &c. &c. In 
this way an immense deal of verbal descrip- 
tion is saved, while the reader’s mind is 
not in the slightest degree burdened by the 
labour of recollecting the meaning of arbitrary 
signs. This improvement, we are informed in 
the preface, is the invention of the editor, 
and was first exhibited by him in the Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening, (that other immense 
and curious volume which he published in 
1824.) Were it not for the great expense of 
casting a set of types for these signs,* the 
improvement we are sure would be adopted in 
all botanical works; and we hope, for the sake 
of botanical readers, that this difficulty may 
soon be generally overcome. 

Another feature worthy of remark, as being 
of great utility is, that the names of the com- 
moner plants of Europe are given in the 
different languages of Europe. This is done 
in a table at the end, arranged in such a 
form that any person travelling in any part 
of the continent, and wishing to know the 
English or scientific name of a plant, has 
only to ascertain its local name and refer 
to the table; or knowing its local name, 
by referring to the table he will find its 
English and scientific name. In this table 
are also included the names of different coun- 
tries in South America, and of India, Japan, 
and China. To Englishmen resident abroad 
it must be of incalculable value ; and the more 


* We have examined them at Messrs. Spottiswoode’s, 
hg _— in this respect are quite a sight in typogra- 
phy.—£4. 





so as these names have been obtained from 
Nemnich’s Universal Lexicon—a work pub. 
lished at five guineas a copy, and now out of 
print. 

As a proof of the editor’s talent for arrange. 
ment and condensation, we may refer to the 
Introduction to the Linnean System, which, 
by means of twenty-seven engravings, is got 
into two closely printed pages! It is, never. 
theless, so complete, that, as far as this mode 
of arrangement is concerned, it leaves nothing 
to be wished for. 

The Glossary is another model of complete. 
ness and comprehensiveness. We have taken 
the trouble of ascertaining that it contains 
above 100 terms more than are to be found 
described in Milne’s Botanical Dictionary,— 
and they are illustrated by 282 figures. The 
last feature of the work which we shall notice 
is the extraordinary accuracy of the spelling of 
the names and of their accentuation. We will 
venture to assert, that there is no work extant 
equal to it in this respect; and for the truth 
of our position, we would desire any botanist 
to refer to the last German editions of the 
works of Linnezus, to Decandolle’s volumes, or 
to Stendel’s nomenclature. On the whole, 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants is a most 
invaluable addition to our literature: it will 
be more useful to beginners, and more instruc. 
tive to general readers, than any botanical 
work in any language; and it will be as indis. 
pensable in a well-selected general library as 
an English or Latin dictionary. 








Insect Architecture. The Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge. Vol. III. Part I. Lon- 
don, 1829. C. Knight. 

WE do not wonder that the interesting sub. 
jects of natural history should speedily attract 
the care of the editors of the periodical series 
which now occupy so marked a rank in our 
current literature. We have, within a few 
Numbers, had to review White of Selborne in 
Constable’s Miscellany, and a work similar to 
the present in Murray’s Family Library, be- 
sides several volumes in which the same topics 
were largely introduced, though they did not 
compose the entire substance of the publica- 
tions; and now we have before us the First 
Part of Mr. Knight’s very delightful exposition 
of the habits of insects as displayed in the con- 
struction of their dwellings, and other remark- 
able instincts for the safe deposit of their eggs, 
the provision for their young, and, in general, 
the preservation and continuance of their spe- 
cies. 

‘¢ When an insect first issues from the egg 
it is called by naturalists Jarva, and, popularly, 
a caterpillar, a grub, ora maggot. The dis- 
tinction, in popular language, seems to be, that 
caterpillars are produced from the eggs of 
moths or butterflies; grubs, from the eggs of 
beetles, bees, wasps, &c.; and maggots (which 
are without feet) from blow-flies, house-flies, 
cheese-flies, &c., though this is not very rigidly 
adhered to in common parlance. Maggots are 
also sometimes called worms, as in the instance 
of the meal-worm; but the common earth- 
worm is not a larva, nor is it by modern natu- 
ralists ranked among insects. Larve are re- 
markably small at first, but grow rapidly. The 
full-grown caterpillar of the goat-moth (Cossus 
ligniperda) is thus seventy-two thousand times 
heavier than when it issues from the egg; and 
the maggot of the blow-fly is, in twenty-four 
hours, one hundred and fifty-five times heavier 
than at its birth. Some larv# have feet, others 
are without: none have wings. They cannot 
propagate. They feed voraciously on coarse 
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substances ; and as they increase in size, which 
they do very rapidly, they cast their skins 
three or four times. In defending themselves 
from injury, and in preparing for their change 
by the construction of secure abodes, they ma. 
nifest great ingenuity and mechanical skill.” 

“ When larve are full grown, they cast 
their skins for the last time, undergo a com. 
plete change of form, and, with a few excep- 
tiéns, cease to eat, and remain nearly motion- 
less. When an insect, after this change, does 
not lose its legs, or continues to eat and move, 
it is popularly called a nymph ; and when the 
imer skin of the larva is converted into a 
membranous or leathery covering, which wraps 
the insect closely up likea mummy, it is termed 
gupa, from its resemblance to an infant in 
swaddling bands. From the pupe of many of 
the butterflies appearing gilt as if with gold, 
the Greeks called them chrysalides, and the 
Romans aurelie; and hence naturalists fre. 
quently call a pupa chrysalis, even when it is 
not gilt. We shall see, as we proceed, the cu- 
rious contrivances resorted to for protecting in- 
sects in this helpless state. After a certain 
time, the insect which has remained in its 
pupa-case, like a mass of jelly without shape, 
is gradually preparing for its final change, 
when it takes the form of a perfect insect. 
This state was called by Linneus imago, be- 
cause the insect, having thrown off its mask, 
becomes a perfect image of its species. Of 
some, this last portion of their existence is very 
short; others live through a year, and some 
exist for longer periods. They feed lightly, 
and never increase in size. The chief object 
of all is to perpetuate their species, after which 
the greater number quickly die. It is in this 
state that they exercise those remarkable in- 
stincts for the preservation of their race, which 
are exhibited in their preparations for the shel- 
ter of their eggs, and the nourishment of their 
larvee »” 


Our editor follows various insects through 
all these contrivances and mutations ; and their 
mere names will help to indicate the curious 
nature of his investigations: for we have ma- 
son-wasps, mason-bees, mining-bees, carpen- 
ters, upholsterers, carders, social wasps, tree- 
hoppers, saw-flies, embroiderers, leaf-rollers, 
tent-makers, moss-builders, earth-masons, and 
many an other kind, whose extraordinary ha- 
bits procure for them such appropriate appel- 
lations. And it is deserving of notice, that 
this is not, as is too usual, the transcript of 
statements from preceding and popular writers 
oentomology. On the contrary, Mr. J. Ren- 
nie is quoted as an authority for some very ori- 
ginal inquiries; and he seems to us to have 
thrown considerable light on a number of in- 
teresting particulars connected with the study 
of natural history. But we need not again go 
over the ground we have of late traversed so 
frequently ; and simply repeating that this lit- 
tle volume is well worthy of high esteem among 
its compeers, we shall give two or three ex- 
tracts to illustrate its style and manner. Speak- 
ing of the upholsterer-bees, Mr. Rennie ob- 
serves :— 

“ The material used for tapestry by the in- 
sect upholsterer is supplied by the petals of the 
scarlet field-poppy, from which she successively 
cuts off small pieces of an oval shape, seizes 
them between her legs, and conveys them to 
the nest. She begins her work at the bottom, 
which she overlays with three or four leaves in 
thickness, and the sides have never less than 
two. When she finds that the piece she has 
brought is too large to fit the place intended, 

cuts off what is superfluous, and carries 





away the shreds. By cutting the fresh petal 
of a poppy with a pair of scissors, we may per- 
ceive the difficulty of keeping the piece free 
from wrinkles and shrivelling; but the bee 
knows how to spread the pieces which she uses 
as smooth as glass. When she has in this 
manner hung the little chamber all round with 
this splendid scarlet tapestry, of which she is 
not sparing, but extends it even beyond the 
entrance, she then fills it with the pollen of 
flowers mixed with honey, to the height of 
about half an inch. In this magazine of pro- 
visions for her future progeny she lays an egg, 
and over it folds down the tapestry of poppy 
petals from above. The upper part is then 
filled in with earth; but Latreille says, he has 
observed more than one cell constructed in a 
single excavation. This may account for Réau- 
mur’s describing them as sometimes seven 
inches deep; a circumstance which Latreille, 
however, thinks very surprising. It will, per- 
haps, be impossible ever to ascertain beyond a 
doubt, whether the tapestry-bee is led to select 
the brilliant petals of the poppy from their co- 
lour, or from any other quality they may pos- 
sess—of softness or of warmth, for instance. 
Réaumur thinks that the largeness, united 
with the flexibility of the poppy-leaves, deter- 
mines her choice. Yet it is not improbable 
that her eye may be gratified by the appear- 
ance of her nest ;—that she may possess a feel- 
ing of the beautiful in colour, and may look 
with complacency upon the delicate hangings 
of the apartment which she destines for her 
offspring. Why should not an insect be sup- 
posed to have a glimmering of the value of 
ornament ? How can we pronounce, from our 
limited notion of the mode in which the infe- 
rior animals think and act, that their gratifica- 
tions are wholly bounded by the positive utility 
of the objects which surround them? Why 
does a dog howl at the sound of a bugle, but 
because it offends his organs of hearing ?—and 
why, therefore, may not a bee feel gladness in 
the brilliant hues of her scarlet drapery, because 
they are grateful to her organs of sight? All 
these little creatures work, probably, with more 
neatness and finish than is absolutely essential 
for comfort ; and this circumstance alone would 
imply that they have something of taste to ex- 
hibit, which produces to them a pleasurable 
emotion. The tapestry-bee is, however, con- 
tent with ornamenting the interior only of the 
nest which she forms for her progeny. She 
does not misplace her embellishments with the 
error of some human artists. She desires secu- 
rity as well as elegance; and, therefore, she 
leaves no external traces of her operations. 
Her’s is not a mansion rich with columns and 
friezes without, but cold and unfurnished with. 
in, like the desolate palaces of Venice. She 
covers her tapestry quite round with the com- 
mon earth; and leaves her eggs enclosed in 
their poppy-case with a certainty that the out- 
ward shew of her labours will attract no plun- 
derer. ‘a wd sf 

*¢ The monkish legends tell us that St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, walking one day in a garden, and 
seeing an insect, of the mantis -genus, moving 
along in its solemn way, holding up its two 
fore legs as in the act of devotion, desited it to 
sing the praises of God. The legend adds that 
the saint immediately heard the insect carol a 
fine canticle with a loud emphasis. We want 
no miraculous voice to record the wonders of 
the Almighty hand, when we regard the in- 
sect world. The little rose-leaf cutter, pursu- 
ing her work with the nicest mathematical art 
—using no artificial instruments to form her 
ovals and her circles—knowing that. the elastic 


property of the leaves will retain them in their 
position—making her nest of equal strength 
throughout, by the most rational adjustment 
of each distinct part—demands from us some- 
thing more than mere wonder; for such an 
exercise of instinctive ingenuity at once directs 
our admiration to the great Contriver, who has 
so admirably proportioned her knowledge to her 
necessities.” 

Of the carders, we are told :—“ The carder- 
bees select for their nest a shallow excavation 
about half a foot in diameter; but when they 
cannot find one to suit their purpose, they un- 
dertake the Herculean task of digging one 
themselves. They cover this hollow with a 
dome of moss—-sometimes, as we have ascer- 
tained, of withered grass. They make use, 
indeed, of whatever materials may be within 
their reach ; for they do not attempt to bring 
any thing from a distance, not even when they 
are deprived of the greater portion by an expe. 
rimental naturalist. Their only method of 
transporting materials to the building is by 
pushing them along the ground—the bee, for 
that purpose, working backwards, with its head 
turned from the nest. If there is only one bee 
engaged in this labour, as usually happens in 
the early spring, when a nest is founded by a 
solitary female who has outlived the winter, 
she transports her little bundles of moss or 
grass by successive backward pushes, till she 
gets them home. In the latter part of the sea- 
son, when the hive is populous and can afford 
more hands, there is an ingenious division of 
this labour. A file of bees, to the number 
sometimes of half a dozen, is established, from 
the nest to the moss or grass which they intend 
to use, the heads of all the file of bees being 
turned from the nest and towards the material. 
The last bee of the file lays hold of some of the 
moss with her mandibles, disentangles it from 
the rest, and having carded it with her fore- 
legs into a sort of felt or small bundle, she 
pushes it under her body to the next bee, who 
passes it in the same manner to the next, and 
so on till it is brought to the border of the nest 
—in the same way as we sometimes see sugar- 
loaves conveyed from a cart to a warehouse, 
by a file of porters throwing them from one to 
another. The elevation of the dome, which is 
all built from the interior, is from four to six 
inches above the level of the field. Beside the 
moss or grass, they frequently employ coarse 
wax to form the ceiling of the vault, for the 
purpose of keeping out rain, and preventing 
high winds from destroying it. Before this 
finishing is given to the nest, we have re- 
marked, that on a fine sunshiny day the upper 
portion of the dome was opened to the extent 
of more than an inch, in order, we suppose, to 
forward the hatching of the eggs in the inte- 
rior; but on the approach of night this was 
carefully covered in again. It was remarkable 
that the opening which we have just mentioned 
was never used by the bees for either their en- 
trance or their exit from the nest, though they 
were all at work there, and, of course, would 
have found it the readiest and easiest passage. 
But they invariably made their exit and their 
entrance through the covert-way or gallery 
which opens at the bottom of the nest, and, in 
some nests, is about a foot long and half an 
inch wide. This is, no doubt, intended for 
concealment, from field-mice, polecats, wasps, 
and other depredators.” 

Here we conclude, fully convinced that the 
work needs no farther commendation from us 
to give it deserved popularity. 
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Beatrice: a Tale founded on Facts. 
Hofland. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Longman and Co. 


Amrp the many writers who have, in the 
present day, devoted talents worthy of the 
branch of literature they pursue — one of its 
most important and influential, viz. that which 
has in view youthful amusement and improve- 
ment—few take. a deservedly higher rank 
than Mrs. Hofland. We know no books, for 
example, that we would sooner place in the 
hands of young people than her Ellen the 
Teacher, and the Son of a Genius. In this age 
of over-education, when, if there be no royal 
road to science, there are at least many mac- 
adamised ones — when zoology, conchology, 
&c. &c. are familiar in the mouth as “ household 
words,”’—we hold that author to be no small mo- 
ral benefactor whoremembers that there are such 
things as principles to be strengthened, affec- 
tions to be cultivated, and, above all, that sense 
is preferable to knowledge. Indeed, good, plain, 
excellent sense, is the great characteristic excel- 
lence of Mrs. Hofland’s works: her maxims are 
such as all may apply, her examples such as all 
may imitate. Beatrice is, we think, one of her 
most successful productions: the story, though 
romantic enough to be extremely interesting, is 
quite rational enough to be also very instructive ; 
for few mental lessons are more instructive than 
difficulties supported and overcome by principle 
and exertion. We shall not attempt to detail 
the plot, but content ourselves with an extract 
to mark some individual excellence. The en- 
suing scene is one of much power ; it is that of 
a gamester returning home to the wife whom 
his harshness has already reduced almost to the 
grave. 

** He descended with heavy steps, and turned 
into the little breakfast-parlour. Mrs. De Les- 
ter had been during the whole evening in that 
dreadful state, which may be conceived as 
affecting one whose health was so delicate, 
whose heart was so worn, whose aij was set on 
one awful cast. The sultry state of the atmo- 
sphere, the distant roll of thunder, the fear 
that something might prevent Alice and Bea- 
trice from arriving, and the remembrance that, 
in all probability, her last hope, her last chance, 
was over, contributed so to agitate her, that 
many times in the course of the evening it 
might be said her poor frame shook ‘ almost to 
dissolution ;’ and often did she wish the struggle 
was over, even by the surrender of an existence 
so long rendered miserable. At length, in the 
dead of night, when her very soul might be 
said to centre in her sense of hearing, she heard 
alight yet distinct step: it ascended the stairs 
to Alice’s room; ‘ doubtless it was she, who 
was in the first place seeking a cloak or other 
necessaries.” In a few minutes this doubt va- 
nished — it was De Lester’s tread : ‘ unques- 
tionably he had discovered their design ; he had 
sought Alice as the first victim of his wrath, 
and not found her; he was coming alone, in 
this hour of darkuess, to wreak it upon her.’ 
Gasping for breath, conscious of increasing 
faintness, Elinor tore the handkerchief from 
her throat, and tried to rise from the sofa on 
which she was sitting, that she might approach 
the window for air; but every step which 
brought her husband more near, doubled the 
beating of her heart, the indistinctness of her 
perceptions ; and, at the moment when his 
hand was laid on the handle of the door, she 
sunk utterly lifeless on the pillow of the sofa, 
her head so thrown as to render her position 
dangerous. There was a chamber-lamp in the 
room, which, together with the candle in his 


By Mrs. 
London, 1829. 


hand, shewed De Jester the form and situation 
of his wife. For g moment he started horror- 
struck, as thinking she was dead; but, on 
looking at her closely, he was convinced she 
had only fainted, for he had seen her several 
times in a precisely similar situation. “ Doubt- 
less she had heard him, and, knowing the 
house was unguarded, had been terrified by 
the fear of thieves, What! if she never should 
recover ?—would it not be well if she never 
did? Her will might,be now established — 
Maria might be his: the world was before him 
in all its splendour of promise.’ ‘ A busy, med- 
dling fiend’ was at the gamester’s heart: the 
most tempting stake he had ever thrown for 
was before him; the prize, the splendid prize, 
by which he might win a world of wealth, 
could be obtained, and, as it appeared, without 
risk for the future: ‘ the future of time he 
meant —the future of eternity he thought not 
of.” Whilst he gazed on her pale countenance, 
and her long small neck now exposed by her 
position, he perceived a slight motion of the 
eyelid indicative of returning life; he sprang 
forward, and his heart whispered, ‘ that motion 
must be the last.’ Instantly clasping her neck 
with his hands, which yet trembled as they 
murdered, he pressed her closely : a deep gurg- 
ling sound rose from the stomach, and seemed 
struggling in the throat, whilst the body, as by 
a convulsive effort, rolled from the sofa upon 
the floor. Starting, as if the dead had risen 
from the grave to reproach him, De Lester 
suddenly let go his hold and fled from the room 
—from the house.” ; 

We agree too well with the following passage 
not to quote it. 

** Of all the acts of folly and cruelty of which 
parental blindness can be guilty, there is none 
more to be lamented than that which, from the 
pride of display, or even the more generous de- 
sire for improvement, induces any one to press 
on infancy the tasks fitted for youth, or demand 
from youth the wisdom of manhood. It is 
rending and scattering the blossoms in order to 
reach the fruit, which, if obtained, is imma- 
ture, unnatural, and therefore unpleasant ; it 
is the conduct of an Egyptian taskmaster, de- 
manding a work without the materials which 
form it ; an arraigning of the wisdom and pro- 
vidence of God, who, in rendering man the 
most perfect of his creatures, has yet evidently 
made his progress the slowest towards the at- 
tainment of his powers. That indolence must 
be conquered, industry excited in children ; 
that Dr. Johnson truly said, ‘ idleness was the 
fault of human nature ;’ and it is a fault every 
wise and kind parent will seek to eradicate,— 
there is no denying ; but we speak in pity to 
that class of children who are stimulated be- 
cause they are willing—goaded whilst running. 
Can the recitation of Greek verses at ten years 
old, the power of playing difficult music at sight 
by fingers not half grown, or any of the won- 
ders we see and hear so much of, repay a bloom- 
ing girl for the roses that are banished, the 
breath that is shortened, the appetite that is 
fled, the spine that is curvating, the sense of 
joyful existence which once danced in her eyes, 
vibrated through her nerves, was heard in every 
thrilling accent ?—Oh, no, no !” 

In laying down Mrs. Hofland’s works, we 
feel it is an equal pleasure and justice to say 
we cordially approve and warmly recommend 
them. 








Epicharis: an Historical Tragedy. By the 
Author of ** Granby.’’ 8vo. pp. 115. Lon. 


don, 1829. Colburn and Bentley. 





WE doubt whether this tragedy be so well 


calculated for quiet and unexcited perusal ;—~ 
indeed, criticism on an acted drama comes 
somewhat late: if favourable, it is but the 
echo of already expressed opinion ; and if the 
reverse, the author’s ear has previously con- 
fessed his doom. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with quotation : our first is Flavius’s 
spirited address to Piso. 


tae aoe ene 
ought thee once—let us a H 
No other suits the time. Come to the Lng 
And rouse our soldiers—or be that my office— 
Mount thou the rostrum—let thy es 
Flow as it hath ere now: we'll not lack help— 

Trust me there’s many a yet unsounded bosom 

Will kindle at thy words. Our confidence 

Will shew like strength—surprise and dread will quell 
The spirit of Nero—dangers unforeseen 

Scare e’en the brave—and, what! shall yon poor tyrant 
With Tigellinus and his sensual crew 

For sole defence—shall he resist our onset, 

As sudden as ’tis fierce? We'll ay his power. 

We know not yet the vastness of our own. 

Plans to the dastard seem impossible, 

While the prophetic eye of bravery 

Prefigures their completion. Oh! if safety, 

If nought but fameless i. were our aim, 

*T were wiser to be bold. The pestilence 

Of treachery spreadeth far; its deadly breath 

Hath been on thee; and in a few short hours 

It may consign thee to inglorious death. 

If thou must fall, oh, let it be with honour— 

Fall with the last proud wrecks of Roman virtue— 

Fall for the commonwealth—fall if thou must, 

But so that not success can be more glorious. 

Thou hast a soul awake to high ambition— 

And shall it skumber? See, there lies success— 

There failure—but what failure? I will tell thee. 

If e’en thou failest nobly, thy blest name 

Shall find a dwelling-place in every heart 

Where honour lives. Their memories shall embalm 


thee— 
Their children shall be taught to lisp thy praise, 
And hold thee more than mortal; and who e’er 
Utters henceforth the awful name of Rome, 
Shall thivk on Piso.” 


One pretty speech of the heroine’s, and we 
have done. 


«* Epicharis. But, my Flavius, 
Methinks I must h thy secrecy. 
What ! bear this spirit-stirring tale so long 
Pent in thy bosom ! 
Flavius. Nay, forgive me, dearest ; 
I would not cast one cloud on that fair brow 
That I could not remove. I would not wound 
Thy soft and tender nature. ‘ 
Epicharis. Ay, ’tis soft, 
A very woman’s; yet believe not, Flavius, 
That I would shrink to hear of noble perils, 
Or dim the glory of the man I honoured 
With ill-timed tremblings for his _ Danger 
Is a dread precipice, on the brink of which 
Man earns the love of woman. I have not 
Perchance that rigid stubbornness of nerve 
That Roman matrons boast. I cannot view 
With stern delight the dreadful game of death 
In the blood-stained arena. I have shuddered 
At the bare mention of its festivals, 
Where one slight motion of a careless hand 
Is made the si for deliberate slaughter, 
And wanton idlers bid defenceless men 
Be butchered for their sport. Yes, if to shudder 
At deeds like these be weak, then such am I. 
But yet, repent not to have told me all. 
I can —— your dangers, and can share them. 
I may have yet to prove what fortitude 
Lurks in the silken folds of female weakness.” 








Reisen in Egypten, &c. Travels in Egypt, 
Libya, Nubia, and Dongola, between the 
Years 1820—1825. By Dr. W. F. Hemprich 
and Dr. C. G. Ehrenberg. Vol. I. Part I. 
4to. Berlin, 1828. 

Tuoveu the work, of which this first part is 

the forerunner, cannot fail to.prove a valuable 

accession to the cabinet of the geologist and 
botanist, yet so much has been written and 
published of late on the subject of the countries 
to which its scientific are devoted, that 
our readers will rather thank than blame us 
for waving any diffusive comment upon it. 

Besides, separate narratives of this expedition 

have already been given by General Minutoli, 

Dr. Scholz, and M. Gruoc. It may be ne- 

cessary, however, to remind the reader, that 





it was undertaken under the pat: of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of in, was 
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nearly wrecked by reason of the scanty: sup- 

plies with which that learned body was enabled 
to furnish it, and was ultimately indebted for 
its refitting and completion to the munificence 
and public spirit of the present King of 
Prussia; a monarch who has, silently and 
unostentatiously, effected more for the real 
happiness and intellectual advancement of 
thirteen millions of his fellow-creatures than 
any other of the loudly be-praised princely 
liberals of his age. 

To the subsequent extracts from this pub- 
lication we shall merely premise, that the 
travellers quitted the shores of Europe in 
June 1820, and returned in 1826, from a six 
al sojourn in Africa, during which Dr. 

emprich, Professor Liman, and seven other 
Europeans, sunk under the privations and 
difficulties to which they were exposed. 

The Bocca di Cattaro.—‘* The inhabitants of 
this district are an athletic race; nor can I 
ever forget the five living Rolandos whom I 
saw standing in the caffeteria of Castel Nuovo, 
dressed out in their Sunday attire, and glit- 
tering with their silver arms; their noble 
figures singularly contrasting with a meagre, 
black-apparelled mummy of an attorney. The 
perusal of the regulations induced them with 
tight military precision to remove their hats 
from their brows. In a moment my fancy had 
conjured up the forms of Tell and his com- 
panions in arms: my companion’s thoughts 
were busied with like recollections; and it 
required all the persuasion which his prudence 
could suggest, to induce me not to make a 
sketch of this interesting scene, in which 
the parties were occupied with the execution 
ofa contract. The people of the country have 
borne their national character in its fullest vi- 
gour through every repeated change of masters. 
The countryman will not resign the arms at his 
girdle, and his long Albanian musket, glis- 
tening with its silver glofies,” though “murder 
and deeds of sanguinary vengeance have long 
since made the government desirous of dis- 
aming him. The military garrisons of the forts 
hever associate with these people: mutual pride 
and mistrust have raised a partition wall be- 
tween them ; and the soldiery are compelled to 
keep constantly upon their guard. Allusions 
were dropped by the Hungarians, who compose 
the bulk of the garrison, to an Austrian 
Siberia; but the perspiration which dis- 
tilled from our every pore afforded pretty 
substantial proof that the comparison did not 
hold good, so far as climate was concerned. 
When any of the natives die, their female 
neighbours issue forth with dishevelled locks, 
the flesh torn off their faces and bosoms, and 
howling in regular cadence. Many of them 
cut off their hair, bind it with the deceased 
person’s, and set up the branch upon the 
grave. All monks and clerical persons stand 
in bad odour; and we found it a prevalent 
axiom among the common people, that those 
who consider religion as their bread, cannot be 
religious themselves. An atrocious murder, 
consequent upon violation, which had been 
committed by an ecclesiastic not many days 
before, close to Castel Nuovo, seemed to be the 
chief cause of the odium generated against his 
caste ; and it must be confessed, that if there 
were any truth in the tales of atrocities told 

the ecclesiastics in this quarter, they de- 
served all the detestation in which they were 
held. The Bocchese are in part Catholics and 
JM part schismatic Greeks; and the juxta- 
Position of two such determined rivals, of 
whom the latter are the prevailing party, is 
Probably the occasion of all kinds of broils. 





Their fasts are long and rigid;—a point in 
which the Catholics approximate closely to the 
Greeks. Even cheese, eggs, and fish, are pro- 
hibited. For our own security’s sake, we 
were advised, whenever we had occasion to 
visit any distant spot, to take none but a na- 
tive for our guide. The predominant lan- 
guage is Illyrian ; but there are individuals in 
every quarter who either speak Italian or can 
make themselves understood in that tongue. 
The dress of the Bocchese consists of broad, 
easy shoes, coloured stockings, short breeches 
not much slashed, and a vest fastened with 
large buttons, and sometimes decorated with 
broad gilt plates, to which it is customary to 
add a large glass button set in silver. Round 
the middle of the body runs a girdle of: red 
woolen stuff, into which a long knife with a 
silver sheath is stuck, the knife being secured 
by a silver chain. Its usual accompaniments 
are a smaller knife and a richly ornamented 
pistol. A woollen jerkin hangs across the left 
shoulder. Their sleek locks are covered by a 
round hat, with a somewhat capacious brim ; 
and in their hand they bear an Albanian mus- 
ket, handsomely ornamented. A tobacco-bag 
hanging from the girdle, and a long pipe with 
a Turkish head and amber mouth-piece, com- 
plete the personal paraphernalia of the Dal- 
matian. ‘There is much less of display in the 
female’s attire. An upper-garment without 
sleeves, and of no very becoming trim, sets 
every conjecture as to corporeal endowments 
at defiance. The hair is loosely bound to- 
gether, or enveloped in acloth. Castel Nuovo 
lies on the side of a hill; the fortress standing 
on the summit, about four hundred feet above 
the town. One part of the place is protected 
by high walls, and the other hangs over steep 
precipices; it consists of small houses of a} 
mean appearance, most of them being set | 
against the rocks: a few of them form steep | 
lanes, and some fifteen: dre brought together so 
as to form a kind of market-place, where stands 
a well, bearing an Arabicinscription. Cattaro 
is not much larger nor handsomer. The en- 
virons of Castel Nuovo offer a rich banquet to 
the historical inquirer, in its ruins, walls, and 
inscriptions. Its population is about 1000; 
and that of Cattaro cannot be much larger.”’ 

Coloured Shadows. —‘** When in the neigh- 
bourhood of Candia, on the first of September, 
about sunset, there was a large halo encircling 
the sun, and to this succeeded a deep glow of 
evening crimson. The heavens were cloudless, 
and the sky was serene and clear. Under such 
circumstances as these, it was singular that 
every shadow in the ship was tinted ;— an 
occurrence which generally accompanies double 
refraction. The shadows which fell upon the 
white scuttles were of azure blue; and those 
which fell upon the rigging and sails, to which 
the sun had imparted a slight reddish tint, 
varied from blue to green. Some were of a 
clear bright green. The sea was agitated, and 
did not reflect the sun. On those portions of 
the sails which the sun had tinted with the 
deepest red, the green predominated over the 
blue. A similar, and no less brilliant appear. 
ance, was observed on the 3d of September ; 
and in both instances there was not only no 
double shadow, but the sun was surrounded by 
a halo. The tint thus imparted to the shadows 
must have arisen from the yellowish gray stra- 
tum of mist which lay between the ship and 
the sun.” 

A Beduin Family. —‘* We must yet render 
some account of the family of Beduins, in 
whose neighbourhood we had encamped for the 
night, during our excursion to the Libyan 
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desert. The paterfamilias was a robust old 
man, with silvery locks, and led an isolated life 
in this district with three old women, who 
formed part of his chattels: he inhabited a 
hut constructed with branches of the date- 
tree and durra-straw ; it was enclosed on three 
sides only, and was too low to admit of a per- 
son’s standing upright. He was perfectly 
naked, save and except a piece of ragged cloth 
drawn across his loins, and wore on his head a 
tattered woollen cap, which evinced, by its 
hue, that his wives were not addicted to the 
craft of washing. The latter were clad with a 
piece of exceedingly dirty linen, which they 
had thrown over their heads and round their 
bodies; and tended his flocks, with the assist- 
ance of long staves made of the date-tree. 
Naked as the old man was, he was nevertheless 
the owner of several camels, oxen, asses, seven 
hundred sheep, and some hundreds of goats. 
By means of a cross pole, furnished with a 
counterpoise at one end and a basket at the 
other, he drew up water for the irrigation of 
his little garden ; in which he cultivated durra, 
tobacco, and melons. Immediately against the 
well he had raised a dam, running in an ins 
clined direction into his garden, and formed a 
canal on the top of it, through apertures in 
which, that he could open with his hand or 
close with earth, he led the water to what. 
ever spot he wished. We perceived rio arms 
or utensils under his roof, besides a gun and 
half the rind of a gourd: some remnants of 
woollen cloth apparently formed their nightly 
coverings. His wives, whose chins were painted 
blue, always kept themselves at a distance, and 
when they wished to speak to him, winked to 
him to come to them: their faces were not 
concealed ; but whenever our excursions brought 
us near to them, they drew a corner of the 
linen that covered their heads across their 
mouths, but without moving away from the 
spot. Their food consisted of fresh bread baked 
upon heated stones, and a little milk ; though 
dry as the season of the year was to our appre- 
hension, we could not obtain any without mak. 
ing a present to the owner. In spite of the 
miserable scantiness of comforts which charac- 
terised this nomadic existence, the harmless 
expression of the old man’s features inspired 
us with a tinge of veneration for its simplicity. 
The deprivations, which apparently accom- 
panied it, were in fact engendered by the pau- 
city of its exigencies; and every circumstance 
which surrounded us called up vivid recol« 
lections of the patriarchal times.” 

At our next convenience we shall extract 
from this work some interesting particulars 
relative to Mehmet Ali, Pasha of Egypt.* 








Friendship’s Offering: a Literary Album, and 
Christmas and New Year’s Present, for 1830. 


London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
THERE is a very agreeable variety in this vo- 
lume; Mr. Kennedy’s productions being, on 
the whole, the most striking and original. His 
“* Outline of a Life” deserves peculiar notice ; 
and we cannot do better than quote his poem 
of * Lyra.” 

** Meet emblem of the fairest dreams 
Of Poesy art thou, 
Sweet Lyra! with thy locks of youth 
Around a thoughtful brow. 
The sacred instrument of song 
That woos thy high command, 
May well give forth its holiest tones 
Beneath so pure a hand, 
* Apropos of this pasha, we observe that he is about to 
increase his army, and place it entirely on the European 
footing. The Spectateur Militaire states that he has se- 
cured the services of five French chefs descadron, who 
are to receive each 25,000f. per annum; and sixteen ca- 
valry captains, who are to have each 10,000f. 








O were the minstrel’s soul still warmed 
By visions like to thee, 

How blest in this world’s wilderness 
His quiet walk would be! 


Quick-rushing tears of love would flow 
From ardent eyes and proud, 

Drawn by his voice, as grateful showers 
Fall from a thunder-cloud. 

And, touched by him, dark Passion’s dross 
Would turn to Virtue’s gold, 

And scenes to Fancy onl own 
As yet, all might behold. 


All might—all would—could Fantasy 
Effect each airy plan, 

Or could a fond wish separate 
The minstrel from the man. 


But bards of the least earthly mould 
Have much of mortal leaven; 

They match the eagle in his flight, 
And soar—though not to heaven. 


O were this breast a temple fit, 
Dear Lyra, for thy stay, 

By the best blossom of my hopes, 
Farewell J could not say ! 


But there, from highways of the world, 
Intrude a vagrant crew 

Of thoughts unmeet to mate with thee; 
So, Beautiful! adieu. 

The rarest wind that blows will bear 
Thee gladsomely along, 

If, like the lark, thou’lt only cheer 
Thy journey with a song. 

Then on the pinions of the breeze 
O’er mead and mountain sail— 

Smooth the stern warrior’s stormy front, 
Console the lover pale. 


And at those hours when most I feel 
Heart-purified and free, 

I shall invoke thee, that thou may’st 
My guiding spirit be.” 

The “ Bechuana Boy,” by the editor himself 
(Mr. T. Pringle), is a very pretty poem; and 
the “* White Bristol” —a curious title for a 
slight story—very dramatically put together. 
The binding, embossed plum-coloured leather, 
is both elegant and better adapted for use as 
well as ornament than the cases of its silken 
rivals. 

The Bijou: an Annual of Literature and the 
Arts. London, 1830. W. Pickering. 

In our last we passed in review that division 
of this Annual which pertains to the arts: of 
its literary division we are not called upon to 
say much; for, with some pleasing reading, 
there is nothing so much out of the common 
way as to tempt us to extract. Indeed, the 
Bijou must rest more on its arts than its lite- 
rature this year—a remark, be it said, which 
will apply very generally to its fellows in the 
eld. There is not one of these publications 
which is not ‘as cheap as dirt,” if merely 
estimated by its embellishments ; yet, in truth, 
the majority are very defective in literary no- 
velty and striking talent: but we promised to 
withhold our reflections till the entire produce 
of the season was fairly before us,—and we 
shall then take a comprehensive view of their 
effects upon contemporary literature and arts. 














The Juvenile Keepsake. 1830. Edited by 
T. Roscoe. London. Hurst and Co. 
ANOTHER very delightful little volume, and 
one we can cordially praise; but, from an over- 
press of these annual débutantes, we can only 
extract the following little poem by L. E. L. 
** The Mariner's Child to his Mother. 

Oh, weep no more; sweet mother, 

Oh, weep no more to-night ; 

And only watch the sea, mother, 

Beneath the morning light. 

* The Printer’s Devil having queried our marks of 
quotation, we are bound to give up our author; viz. Cor- 
nelius O'Gorman, from whose sign we copied it some 
time since, and somewhere down the river. C. O’G. ap- 
peared, from circumstances, to have set up, over the 
way, a rival shop to John Timson’s, who having inscribed 
his board—** John Timson, Haberdasher, &c.—all sorts 
of haberdashery goods as cheap as Flint’s,” Mr. O’Gor- 
man immediately added to his name and pretensions ‘¢ al 
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Then the i blue sky is joyful, 
And the bright blue sky is clear, 
And I can see, sweet mother, 
To kiss away your tear. 
But now the wind goes wailing 
O’er the dark and trackless deep, 
And I know your grief, sweet mother, 
Though I only hear you weep. 
My father’s ship will come, mother, 
= safety o’er the ae a i. , 
hen the grapes are dy purple, 
He will be beck agein. F 
The vines were but in blossom 
When he bade me watch them grow; 
And now the large leaves, mother, 
Conceal their crimson glow. 
He'll bring us shells and sea-weed, 
* And birds of shining wing ; 
But what are these, dear mother ? 
It is himself he'll bring. 
Our beautiful Madonna 
Will mark how you have wept, 
The prayers of early morning, 
The vigils you have kept. 
She will guide his stately vessel, 
Though the sea be dark and drear; 
Another week of sunshine, 
My father will be here. 
I'll watch with thee, sweet mother, 


But the stars fade from my sight ; 

Come, come and sleep, dear mother— 

Oh, weep no more to-night.” 
There is a pretty tale, translated from Ma- 
dame de Genlis ; and we like much the *“* Mask,” 
and a “ Tale of the Christmas Holydays.” 





Mac Farlane’s Constantinople in 1828. 
(Second Notice.) 

Havine left a few matters in this publication 
which seem to us to demand our notice, we beg 
to append the following short sketch to what 
we said in our preceding Number. 

‘“¢ Gaming (says the author) is a vice in which 
all barbarians are found to delight; and the strict 
prohibition of the Koran has not been suf- 
ficient to repel the passion from the breasts of 
the Turks. On the quay of Smyrna, and im- 
mediately under the windows of my friend 
Langdon’s house, I used to observe daily a 
tribe of uncouth mountaineers playing at a 
game with three thimbles and a pea (the iden- 
tical ambulatory mode of gambling resorted to 
on our race-courses). The table was kept by 
a Smyrniote Greek; but the solemn Turk, 
Hadji-Bey, the chief of the police, was a part- 
ner in the concern; and thus not only free 
license to the infringement of the laws of the 
prophet was accorded, but the cat’s-paw, the 
Greek, was protected in the exercise of his 
calling against the violence of the losers. I 
have frequently been amused by observing a 
group of naked-legged devidjis, or camel- 
drivers, gathered round the attractive table: 
their wild, coal-black eyes would almost start 
out of their head, as they followed the motions 
of the adroit Greek; their hard, fixed fea- 
tures would brighten into an expression of 
triumph as they threw down their broad hand 
on the thimble,—sure the pea was there ; and 
perspiration would stand in globules on their 
forehead after their repeated failures and losses. 
All their Turkish and oriental apathy was not 
proof to the excitement of play; and their 
animation and expression was the more strik- 
ing, from their general phlegmatic demeanour 
and the immobility of their countenances. I 
once saw a fellow of this class, who had just 
received several hundred piastres for some figs 
he had brought to market, play at the thimbles 
and pea until he had lost his last asper; and 
he would then have staked his camels, if the 
Greek had not been afraid. Another evening 
I saw a swarthy devidji, who had been re- 
peatedly foiled by the dexterous ghiaour, and 
who had lost his last stake, wax furious and 





sorts of goods as cheap as dirt”! ! 





swearing he was Satan himself, or he could 
not so deceive his eyes. Two stout Turks, 
covered with arms, the allies or the agents of 
friend Hadji-Bey, always hovered by to protect 
the conjurer and the money,—they were there 
then, and seized and disarmed the madman 
before he could do any mischief. This game of 
the pea is the only species of gambling in public 

I ever saw amongst the Turks. * * * 
‘¢T have” (continues Mr. Mac Farlane, speak- 
ing of another Turkish relaxation) “ de. 
scribed the military music of the Turks as I 
was accustomed to hear it at Smyrna: it was 
not without its charms; but the Turkish 
music at the College of Dervishes was, as 
might be supposed, far superior. Indeed, 
after being somewhat used to its wildness and 
eccentricity, I began even to relish it, and was 
frequently deeply moved with its thrilling 
flight and its simplicity, particularly when the 
minstrels sounded ‘ the loftier theme,’ respon- 
sive to the Arabic adjurations of devotion and 
enthusiasm, and the dervishes were dancing 
violently round, as in a whirlwind. The fa- 
vourite instrument, and which is indeed their 
best, is a sort of pipe or flute, held almost per- 
pendicularly, and blown at the end like a 
flageolet or clarionet: it is above three feet in 
length, more slender than our common flutes, 
with its stops much wider apart; it seems 
made of a simple reed or cane, and has no keys. 
In short, it is as primitive a musical instru- 
ment as I ever saw, and probably has de- 
scended without improvement or change from 
the most remote ages and the earliest people of 
the East. Yet from this rude reed notes are 
produced that are ravishingly soft and sweet— 
some of them dissimilar, but very superior to 
the finest tones I ever heard from our flute, 
even when in the hands of a Drouet. There 
is a species of flute with an elbow, called by the 
Italians ‘ Ja voce wmana,’ whose notes ap- 
proach near te:those of the Turkish pipe,—but 
they do not equal them.” 

Among the other curiosities in these volumes 
is a copy of the Prayer, in Romaic, which the 
Sultan Mahmoud, their sworn and cruel ad- 
versary, caused the Greek patriarch to frame, 
and the Greek population of Constantinople to 
put up to heaven in their churches, for the suc- 
cess of his arms. We would fain print this 
remarkable document, but we want room, 

At Prinkipo Mr. Mac Farlane took up his 
lodgings with three respectable Greek widows, 
of whom the following melancholy tale is told : 
“ The eldest of them had been the wife of 
a Greek musician of high repute; the two 
younger the wives of the old lady’s sons: the 
father and the two sons, who lived together, 
had been instructors in the accomplishments 
of music and dancing to the female children 
purchased for the sultan, and destined to grace 
his harem. These situations were lucrative, 
and even honourable in the estimation of the 
country. The quiet retreat of Prinkipo was 
well chosen: the fair Turkish children were 
lodged in the house of the Greek, and several 
who had since become the ornaments of the 
seraglio, or the favourites of the sultan, had 
dwelt and played in the rooms of which I was 
about to take possession. The employment of 
the Greeks was one of great confidence, and, as 
I have said, even of honour, and frequently 
brought both father and sons in contact with 
the great Turks about the seraglio,— at times 
even with the sultan himself, and they might 
indeed be considered as sorts of favourites, 
and among the small number of rayahs of their 
class who deemed themselves bound to pray for 





rush on the Greek with his drawn yataghan, 





the prosperity of Mahmood. At the breaking 
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out of the Greek revolution they were residing 
at Prinkipo, whence perhaps they had never 
been much farther distant than to Constan- 
tinople in their lives. Of the movements of 
their brethren, whether in the Principalities, 
the Morea, or the Islands, they knew nothing ; 
yet one morning, the father and his two sons 
were summoned to the Porte, and beheaded 
without a word of accusation or of reason on 
the part of the Turks. They had repaired at 
the call unsuspectingly, and even confident in 
the favour they enjoyed; and the hapless fe- 
males, who were never to see them more, saw 
them depart early in the morning, nothing 
doubting but they would return in the evening. 
The wife of the head of the family, who suf- 
fered doubly in the loss of husband and sons, at 
that distance of time had not wholly recovered 
from the sliock which had nearly deprived her 
of reason. ller widowed daughters-in-law were 
two genteel women, apparently under thirty 
years of age; at the time one of them had 
been suffering for many months from the at- 
tacks of a slow fever, which had reduced her 
to such a state of weakness that she very 
rarely left her bed. I never saw a human 

ing so pale, and thin, and wo-begone. She 
would take no medicine—she dared not shorten 
her life, but she would do nothing to prolong 
it; and it was sometimes with difficulty that 
her affectionate relatives could induce her to 
swallow that infinitely small portion of food on 
which she existed. As her fever was intermit- 
tent I thought that the chinine I was taking 
might be beneficial to her; she, however, con- 
stantly refused to take it, and would not listen 
to the advice of the Swedish physician who 
several times visited me. The Greeks always 
wear their mourning, particularly when the 
person lost has stood in such aclose relation as 
that of husband or son, for a very long time, 
I believe scrupulously, never less than three 
years; but seven years had elapsed since these 
unfortunate women were widowed, and they 
still wore their weeds, which would certainly 
never be quitted by two of them, — the aged 
and the sick; and most probably never by the 
third. Such a sad household might be ima- 
gined not at all befitting one in my state, but 
their grief had long ceased to be noisy or ob- 
trusive ; their calm melancholy would fre. 
quently be enlivened by the gaiety of others, 
and whenever they had any thing to do for me 
they did it with alacrity and pleasure. That 
natural grace and gentility which I have so 
often remarked even in Greeks of very inferior 
condition, were strikingly conspicuous in these 
widows of Prinkipo.” 

We have only once more to recommend these 
very agreeable volumes to the attention of our 
readers. 








THE YELLOW FEVER. 

Untersuchungen iiber das Gelbe Fieber, &c. 

Inquiries concerning the Yellow Fever, &c. 

By C. C. Matthei, &c. Hanover, 1827. 
Late as may be our notice of this work, and 
abundantly as the general reader may feel 
astonished that we have not suffered it to retain 
its station on the shelf of oblivion, we have, 
amongst others, three very powerful reasons for 
taking it in hand, In the first place, it is the 
work of a writer who has, long and deeply, 
studied his subject; in the second, it is a prize 
essay; and in the third, (compared with which 
indeed the preceding motives possess scarcely 
the weight of afeather,) the interests of science 
and of society at large enjoin us, on such 
occasions, to abandon the path of amusement 


best promote the purpose of this notice by omit- 
ting to lead the reader over the field of contro- 
versy; we shall not inquire whether the viru- 
lence of the disease be greatest, or its treatment 
best understood, in Gibraltar or Kingston—nor 
whetherit is contagious at Philadelphia and non- 
contagious at Marseilles; but proceed at once, 
and with all the brevity of which we are mas- 
ters, to give an aper¢u of opinions which have 
not only conferred a rich meed of distinction on 
their propounder, but have received the sanc- 
tion of the medical faculty of Berlin. 

In 1822 the government of Oldenburg pro- 
posed a series of questions respecting the yellow 
fever; and assigned a reward of two hundred 
ducats to the individual by whom the faculty 
of medicine of the University of Frederic-Wil- 
liam should deem those questions had been 
most satisfactorily resolved. Of the eighteen 
essays consequently presented to them, they 
adjudged the premium to that which bore 
the motto, ‘** Opinionum commenta delet dies, 
natura judicia confirmai.” The author of the 
successful essay proved to be Counsellor Mat- 
thei of Verden, a writer of previous celebrity, 
who had made a complete collection of every 
work published on either side of the Atlantic 
on the subject of that dreadful scourge. And 
we consider our time cannot be more usefully 
employed than in stating the principal ques- 
tions he discusses, and giving his solution of 
them. 

1. What are the causes which engender the 
yellow fever in tropical regions ?—‘‘ An at- 
mospheric heat of not less than 72 degrees of 
Fahrenheit (or 19 degrees of Réaumur) is con- 
sidered necessary for the generation of this 
disease ; and, when once germinated, its disse- 
mination will be most fatally promoted by an 
inferior degree of heat, provided that degree 
be above the point of congelation. It does not 
appear requisite, either for its generation or 
propagation, that the atmosphere should be 
charged with aqueous vapours, or exhalations 
from putrid substances, whether animal or veget- 
able; and it is as yet uncertain what degree of 
influence is produced upon it by atmospherical 
electricity, or any convulsions of the elements, 
such as earthquakes, &c. It is most probable, 
on the other hand, that the reciprocal agency 
of persons of various climes herding together, 
promoted as it is by a tropical climate,—not 
merely individual predisposition especially de- 
riving from a want of acclimatisation, from 
sudden change in the system of living, or from 
depressing affections of the mind,— is the chief 
source of the yellow fever. This inference is 
corroborated by the well-known fact, that the 
disease was originally a stranger to the Ame- 
rican shores, until it was generated by the 
circumstances attendant upon the intrusion of 
the Spaniards.” 

2. When the malady has reached its height, 
can any inherently morbid or contagious prin- 
ciple exhibit itself and be propagated by means 
of the direct or indirect contact of two bodies ? 
—‘“ The yellow fever is contagious; and 
though, on certain occasions, it nn not wear 
that appearance, these are the result either of 
accidental circumstances, which elude the viru- 
lence of the contagion, or of the absence of any 
susceptibility of its agency on the part of those 
who are exposed to it. A similar occurrence is 
observable with other contagious diseases, and 
particularly the small-pox. It should be re- 
marked, that several fevers, peculiar to tropical 
climates, are accompanied by vomiting and 
jaundice of the skin, though they are not homo- 
geneous with the yellow fever, nor of a conta- 





for that of utility. We also feel that we shall 





3. Does the yellow fever of the United State, 
of America and the south of Europe entirely 
resemble the yellow fever of tropical countries, 
and do both spring from like causes ? —‘* The 
testimony of medical men, who have witnessed 
epidemical crises of yellow fever at various 
times and in various regions, bespeaks its 
identity. This is equally corroborated by a 
comparison of the observations made on the 
spot, both as regards the symptoms of the 
disease, as well as its prognostics, and the phe- 
nomena discoverable by aid of the microscope.” 

4. Is the yellow fever a specific disease and 
sui generis, or simply a more intense degree 
of the intermittent and remittent bilious fevers 
peculiar to warm climates ? — “‘ It is a disease 
sui generis, which, among other characteristics, 
stands distinct from the intermittent and re- 
mittent bilious fevers peculiar to warm cli- 
mates, by its contagious quality.” 

5. Has it hitherto prevailed along the sea- 
coast only, without affecting elevated regions ? 
—‘* There has occurred but one solitary in- 
stance in which the yellow fever has shewn 
itself on a spot which was six thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the sea; but 
this forms no ground for assuming that it is 
absolutely impossible it should not affect more 
elevated regions.” 

6. Does the yellow fever appear at times 
sporadically, or does it shew itself only under 
an epidemic form in the hot season ? — “ The 
sporadic yellow fever cannot be said to be of 
more rare occurrence than the sporadic small- 

” 

The writer does not advance a single propo- 
sition without supporting it by the testimony 
of facts, or by the documents given in the 
second volume, which contains four appendices, 
and in which he briefly narrates every instance 
of yellow fever hitherto observed, enumerates 
the places and dates where and when that 
disease occurred, gives an alphabetical cata- 
logue of 556 books and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, and quotes the original passages in support 
of the facts he adduces. 

In opposition to M. Chervin, who has as- 
serted that the yellow fever is not contagious, 
the whole medical faculty of Berlin stamp with 
their approving “ imprimatur” the following 
dictum of Counsellor Matthzi : —“ Happy will 
it be for the human race, if every individual 
will but open his mind to a firm conviction 
that the yellow fever generates a principle, 
which, when transferred eitier directly or indi- 
rectly to healthy persons, imparts the same 
disease to them, under conditions propitious to 
the agency of that principle. With such a con- 
viction, no expense, no privations, no exertions, 
would be spared, which would conduce to avert 
the dangers attendant upon the birth and pro- 
pagation of that disease from countries which 
have hitherto escaped its contamination. With 
such a conviction, neither sovereigns nor na- 
tions would lend a favourable ear to those 
writers who found their assertions on hypo. 
theses unsupported by demonstration; and, 
with no other object in view but the supposed 
interests of commerce, strive to represent every 
sanatory precaution against the yellow fever as 
useless, superfluous, and therefore ridiculous.” 

We hope, cursory as is our notice, that it 
will justify the premises with which we intro- 
duced this important publication to the reader’s 
attention; but we cannot shut it without add- 
ing, that the work is closed by a geographical 
chart, in which a yellow tint is given to every 
spot where the fever has prevailed, from its 
first appearance until the present hour. 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Young Lady’s Book: a Manual of Ele- 
gant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits. 
12mo. pp. 504. London, 1829. Vizetelly, 
Branston, and Co. 

WE shall find it difficult to speak of this vo- 

lume in terms sufficiently expressive of the 

admiration, and indeed wonder, with which 
an examination of it has filled us. It is not 
only a curiosity, but a beautiful curiosity ; and 
no less excellent in its useful qualities, than it is 
elegant in its decorative parts. A few years ago 
all the talents in England could not have pro- 
duced such a work : now it is a fine example 
of the perfection to which wood engraving is 
carried, —and the multitude of prints of every 
kind does infinite credit to the taste and skill of 

Messrs. Vizetelly and Branston. Besides forty 

or fifty principal embellishments, there are hun- 

dreds of small cuts to illustrate the various sub- 
jects, which well merit to be perennially esteemed 

“ the Young Lady’s Book”— botany, mine- 

ralogy, conchology, entomology, dancing, rid- 

ing, archery, music, and other accomplish- 
ments becoming in the youthful fair. But the 
book must be seen to be valued as it deserves ; 
and all that we shall add is our most unre- 
served praise both of its ornaments of every 
kind, and of the very pleasing, able, and win- 
ning way in which its literary, scientific, and 
amusing pages are put together. A better or 
more captivating performance to present to a 
young lady has not been offered to the choice 
of parents or friends. By its perusal, and by 
an attention to its contents, every fair and 
blooming reader may become—what we consi- 
der the perfection of the sex—an accomplished 
English gentlewoman. 


The Golden Lyre. Edited by John Macray. 
London, 1830. J.D. Haas. 

Tuts is one of the curiesities of modern litera- 
ture, being a little volume beautifully printed 
in gold, and containing selections from poets of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain: 
in all, amounting to thirty short pieces, taste- 
fully selected from popular authors. The 
Golden Lyre is dedicated to Princess Mary 
Esterhazy ; and is appropriate to a young lady 
at whose grandfather’s diamond coat we have 
wondered and admired so much. 


The Fitzwalters, Barons of Chesterton; or 
Ancient Times in England. By the author 
of * a Winter’s Tale,” &c. &c. London, 
1829. Newman and Co. 

One of the steady old school of novel-writing, 

which we should find it impossible to exemplify 

by quotation, even if we wished to do so, instead 
of consigning the old Barons of Chesterton to 
the modern circulating libraries. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 


M. Champollion’s Thirteenth Letter—continued. 
[We resume the interesting description of the tomb of 
Pharaoh Rhamses, the son of Meiamoun.} 
Near the first door, that of the rising, the 
twenty-four hours of the astronomical day 
are represented under a human form, with a 
star upon their heads, and marching towards 
the further part of the tomb, as if to indicate 
the direction of the god’s course, and to point 
out that which must be followed in studying the 
pictures, which excite a more lively interest, 
because in each of the twelve hours of the day 
is drawn the detailed image of the bark of the 
god, navigating in the celestial river on the 
primordial fluid or ether, the principle of all 


natural things, according to the Egyptian 
philosophers, with the figures of the gods who 
successively assist him, and besides the re- 
presentation of the celestial abodes through 
which he passes, and the mythological scenes 
proper to each of the hours of the day. 

Thus at the first hour his bari or bark begins 
to move, and receives the adoration of the 
spirit of the east. Among the pictures of the 
second hour we find the great serpent Apophis, 
the brother and enemy of the sun, watched by 
the god Atmou. At the third hour, the god Sun 
arrives in the celestial zone, where the fate 
of souls is decided, with respect to the bodies 
which they are to inhabit in their new transmi- 
grations: the god Atmou is seen seated upon 
his tribunal, weighing in his balance the human 
souls which successively come forward. One 
of them has just been condemned; it is seen 
carried back to the earth in a bari, which 
advances towards the gate, guarded by Anubis, 
and driven with rods by Cynocephali, the 
emblems of divine justice: the culprit is in the 
figure of an enormous sow, above which is 
engraved in large characters, gluttony—doubt- 
less the capital sin of the delinquent, some 
gourmand of those times. * 

At the fifth hour the god visits the Elysian 
fields of the Egyptian mythology, inhabited by 
the souls of the blessed, reposing after the 
fatigues of their transmigrations upon earth. 
On their heads they wear an ostrich feather, 
the emblem of their just and virtuous conduct. 
They are seen presenting offerings to the gods, 
or, under the inspection of the lord of the joy 
of the heart, they gather the fruits of the celes- 
tial trees of this paradise. Further on are 
others with sickles in their hands; these are 
the souls that cultivate the fields of truth ; their 
legend is as follows :—‘‘ They make libations 
of water, and offerings of the grains of the 
fields of glory; they hold a sickle to reap the 
fields, which are their portién; the god Sun 
says to them, ‘ Take the sickles, reap the 
grain, carry it to your abode, enjoy it, and pre- 
sent it as a pure offering to the gods.’” Else- 
where they are seen bathing, leaping, swimming, 
and playing, in a great basin filled with the ce- 
lestial and primordial water, all under the inspec- 
tion of the god heavenly Nile. In the follow- 
ing hours the gods prepare to combat the great 
enemy of the Sun, the serpent of Apophis. 
They provide themselves with stakes and nets, 
because the monster inhabits the waters of the 
river on which the vessel of the Sun navigates. 
They stretch ropes—Apophis is taken, and 
bound with cords. This immense reptile is 
dragged out of the river by means of a cable, 
which the goddess Selk fastens round his neck, 
and which is drawn by twelve gods, assisted by 
a very complex machine, worked by the god 
Sev (Saturn), assisted by the genii of the four 
cardinal points. But all these preparations 
would be vain against the efforts of Apophis, 
did not an enormous hand (that of Ammon) 
issue from below, which seizes the rope, and 
ehecks the fury of the dragon. Lastly, at the 
eleventh hour of the day, the captive serpent 
is strangled ; and soon afterwards the god Sun 
reaches the extreme point of the horizon, 
where he is going to disappear. It is the god- 
dess Netphé (Rhea) who, performing the office 
of the Thetis of the Greeks, rises to the surface 
of the celestial waters, and mounted on the 
head of her son Osiris, whose body ends in a 
volute like that of a syren, the goddess receives 
the vessel’ of the Sun, which is soon taken into 
the immense arms of the celestial Nile, the old 
ocean of the Egyptian mythology. 





The course of the sun in the lower hemi. 
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sphere, or that of darkness, during the twelve 
hours of night, that is to say, the counterpart 
of the preceding scenes, is sculptured on the 
walls of the royal tombs, opposite to those of 
which I have just given a very succinct descrip. 
tion. There the god, pretty generally painted 
black from head to foot, traverses the seventy. 
five circles or zones, over which preside so man: 
divine personages of various forms, armed wit 
swords. These circles are inhabited by the 
souls of the guilty, which undergo various tor. 
ments. This is truly the primordial type of 
the Inferno of Dante—for the variety of the 
torments is surprising; and I am not asto. 
nished that some travellers, shocked at these 
scenes of carnage, considered them as affording 
proofs of the use of human sacrifices in Egypt ; 
but the inscriptions remove all uncertainty on 
this head. These are affairs of the other 
world, and form no ground for judging of the 
usages and customs of this world. 

The guilty souls are punished in different 
ways in most of the infernal zones which the 
god Sun visits; these impure spirits persever. 
ing in guilt, are almost always represented 
under a human form,—as that of the sparrow- 
hawk with a human head, entirely painted 
black, to indicate at once their perverse nature, 
and their abode in the abyss of darkness. 
Some are strongly bound to stakes, and the 
guardians of the zone, flourishing their swords, 
reproach them with the crimes which they 
have committed upon earth ; others are sus. 
pended with their heads downwards ; others, 
with their hands tied upon their breast, and their 
heads cut off, march in long files; some, with 
their hands tied behind, drag upon the earth 
their hearts, which come from their breasts; 
living souls are boiled in large cauldrons, either 
under a human form or that of a bird, or only 
their heads and hearts. I have also observed 
souls thrown into. the. cauldron with the em- 
blem of happiness,and celestial repose (the Fan), 
to which they have forfeited all their claims. 
I have faithful copies of this immense series of 
pictures, and of the long inscriptions which 
accompany them. In every zone, and by the 
side of the tortured souls, we always read their 
sentence, and the punishment they undergo. 
* These hostile souls, it is said, do not see 
our god when he emits the rays of his disc ; 
they no longer inhabit the terrestrial world, 
and do not hear the voice of the great God 
when he traverses their zones.” 

On the other hand, by the side of the repre- 
sentation of the happy souls, upon the opposite 
wall, we read: ‘* These. have found favour 
in the eyes of the great God ; they inhabit the 
abodes of glory, those where they lead a celes- 
tial life: the bodies which they have aban- 
doned shall repose for ever in their tombs, till 
they shall enjoy the presence of the supreme 
God.” 

This double series of pictures gives us there- 
fore the psychological system of the Egyptians 
in its two most important and moral points— 
rewards and punishments. Thus is completely 
demonstrated all that the ancients have said of 
the Egyptian doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and the positive object’ of human life. 
It is certainly a great and happy idea to sym- 
bolise the twofold destiny of souls by the most 
striking of the celestial phenomena—the course 
of the sun in the two hemispheres, and to con- 
nect the picture of it with that of this striking 
and magnificent spectacle. This psychological 
gallery occupies the walls of the two great cor- 
ridors of the two first halls of the tomb of 
Rhamses V., which I have taken as the model 





of my description of the royal tombs, because 
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it is the most complete of them all. The same 
subject, but composed in a directly astrono- 
mical spirit, and on a more regular plan, be- 
cause it was a scientific representation, is re- 

upon the ceilings, and occupies the 
whole length of those of the second gallery, and 
of the first two halls which succeed it. 

Heaven, under the form of a woman whose 
body is bespangled with stars, envelopes on 
three sides this immense composition. The 
torso extends the whole length of the picture, 
the upper part of which it covers: the head is 
to the west; the arms and the feet limit the 
length of the picture, which is divided into two 
equal stripes : the upper represents the superior 
hemisphere, and the course of the Sun in the 
twelve hours of the day ; the lower, the inferior 
hemisphere, and the course of the Sun in the 
twelve hours of the night. To the east is re- 

ted the birth of the Sun from its divine 
mother Neith, under the form of an infant 
tting his finger to his mouth, and enclosed 
in a red disk. The god Meui (the Egyptian 
Hercules — the divine reason), standing in the 
bark intended for the voyages of the young god, 
raises his arms to place him there himself. 
After the infant Sun has been attended to by 
the two goddesses his nurses, the bark departs, 
and navigates the celestial ocean, or the ether, 
which flows like a river from the east to the 
west, where it forms a vast basin, into which 
one branch of the river falls, traversing the 
inferior hemisphere from west to east. Every 
hour of the day is marked on the body of hea- 
ven by a red disk, and in the picture by twelve 
barks, in which appears the god of the Sun, na- 
vigating the celestial ocean, with a suite which 
changes every hour, and accompanies him on 
the two banks. At the first hour, the moment 
when the vessel begins to move, the spirits of 
the east present their homage to the god, who 
is standing in his naos, which is raised in the 
middle of this bari. The'crew’ consists of the 
goddess Sori, who impels the prow ; of the god 
Sev, with the head of a hare, holding a long 
pole to sound the river, which he does not use 
till after the eighth hour, that is to say, when 
he is approaching the west: the reis, or com- 
mander, is Horus, who has under his com- 
mand the god Haké-Oeris, the Phaétton and 
faithful companion of the Sun; the pilot who 
guides the helm is a hierocephalus named 
Hoou; then the goddess Neb.wa (the lady of 
the bark), of whose special functions I am 
ignorant ; lastly, the god the superior guardian 
of the tropics. On the banks of the river are 
represented the gods or spirits which preside 
over each of the hours of the day: they adore 
the Sun on his passage, or recite all the mystical 
names by which he was distinguished. At the 
second hour appear the souls of the kings, hav- 
ing at their head the deceased Rhamses V. going 
to meet the bark of the god, to adore his light. 
At the fourth, fifth, and sixth hours, the same 
Pharaoh participates in the labours of the gods 
who make war upon the great serpent Apophis, 
concealed in the waters of the ocean. In the 
seventh and eighth hours the celestial vessel 
proceeds along the coasts of the abodes of the 
bl ens, shaded by trees of different 
species, under which the gods and pure souls 
are walking. At length the god approaches 
the west: Sev continually sounds the river, 
and the gods stationed on the banks direct the 
bark with precaution. It goes round the great 
basin at the west, and reappears in the upper 
half of the picture—that is to say in the infe- 
ror hemisphere—upon the river, which it as- 
cends from west to east. But in all this navi- 
gation of the twelve hours -of night, as is still 





the case with the barks which ascend the Nile, 
the bari of the Sun is always towed by a great 
many subaltern genii, whose number varies 
every hour. The numerous suite of the god 
and the crew have disappeared. There re- 
mains only the pilot, standing inert at the en- 
trance of the naos containing the god, to whom 
the goddess Thmei (Truth and Justice), who 
presides over hell, or the inferior region, seems 
to be addressing words of consolation. 

Hieroglyphic inscriptions placed over each 
person, and at the commencement of all the 
scenes, indicate the names and the subjects, 
declaring the hour of the day or night to which 
these symbolic scenes refer. I have myself 
taken copies both of the pictures and of all the 
inscriptions. But on these same ceilings, and 
out of the composition which I have just de- 
scribed in general, there are hieroglyphic 
texts, perhaps still more interesting, though 
connected with the same subject. These are 
tables for the rising of the constellations for all 
the hours of every month of the year: they are 
expressed as follows :— 

Month of Tobi, the last half.. Orion rules 
and influences the left ear. 1st hour—the con- 
stellation of Orion influences the left arm. 2d 
hour—the constellation of Sirius influences the 
heart. 3d hour—the commencement of the 
constellation of the two stars (Gemini?) influ- 
ences the heart. 4th hour—the constellations 
of the two stars influence the left ear. 5th 
hour—-the stars of the river influence the 
heart. 6th hour—the head (or the begin- 
ning) of the lion influences the heart. 7th 
hour—the arrow influences the right eye. 
8th hour—the long stars, the heart. 9th hour 
—the servants of the anterior part of the 
quadruped menté (the sea-lion?) influences 
the left arm. 10th hour—the quadruped 
menté the left eye. 11th hour—the servants 
of menté the left arm. 12th hour—the foot 
of the sow influences the left arm. 

Here then we have a table of risings, like 
that which was engraved on the famous gilded 
circle of the monument of Osymandyas, and 
which gave, as Diodorus Siculus says, the 
hours of the rising of the constellations, with 
the influences of each of them. This will un- 
answerably prove to our learned friend M. Le. 
tronne that astrology in Egypt goes back to the 
most remote ages,—a question in which he was 
much interested, and which is in fact finally 
decided. 

The translation which I have just given of 
one of the twenty-four tables which compose 
the times of rising, is certain in those passages 
where I have introduced the actual names of 
the constellations in our planisphere. Not 
having had time to carry the comparison any 
further, I have been obliged every where else 
to give the literal translation of the hiero- 
glyphic text. 

It was my duty to collect—and I have done 
so with scrupulous care—these precious re- 
mains of ancient astronomy and science which 
were naturally connected with astrology, in a 
country where religion was the immutable 
basis of all social organisation. In such a 
political system all the sciences had, almost of 
course, two distinct parts,—that of facts ob- 
served, which alone constitutes our actual sci- 
ences ; and the speculative part, which connect- 
ed science with religious faith—a bond neces- 
sary, and even indispensable, in Egypt, where 
religion, in order to be strong, and to be so 
always, had attempted to include the whole 
universe, and the study of it, in its boundless 
domain, which, like all human conceptions, 


has its advantages and its disadvantages. 


orem ce 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR NOVEMBER. 
22d day, 53 min.—the Sun enters Sagittarius 
according to the fixed zodiac; his true place in 
the heavens on this day is close to 6 Scorpii. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
bo 


> First Quarter in Capricornus 
O Full Moonin Aries . . . 
C Last Quarter in Leo . - 19 20 51 
@ New Moon in Scorpio - 6 0 


* The Moon will bein conjunction with 


D HH 
SatuminLeo . . ...i17 & 
Marsin Virgo . . «. « « 3 2 
Mercury in Libra. . - 24°15 
Jupiter in Ophiuchus - 7 9 
Venus in Ophiuchus. — 
14th day—Mercury at his greatest elonga- 
tion, and visible as a morning star. 

Venus, as the evening star, is the most con- 
spicuous object in the heavens, surpassing in 
brightness the planet Jupiter, near which it 
may be observed during the month. Venus 
will be in conjunction with the following stars, 
at the respective times specified :— 


B Ophiuchi 
A Sagittarii 


D. 
3 21 
10 13 


5th day, 8 hrs.—Mars in conjunction with 
$ Virginis. 

Jupiter is nearly lost in the solar beams. 
18th day, 23 hrs.—in conjunction with B Ophi- 
uchi. 

10th day, 30 min.—Saturn in quadrature, 
nine degrees west of Regulus in Leo. This 
planet will transit the meridian at the follow- 
ing times respectively :— 
D He M. D He Me D 4H. M 
1 18 52 | 13:18 6 [| @ 17 
Uranus passes the meridian at the following 
times respectively :— 
D. He M De "He. M. D He M 
1 5 4 $ WM 6 1S | 8 4 
Deptford. J.T. B. 


EXPEDITION: SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


A LETTER from an officer of H. M. S. Chan- 
ticleer says, ‘* We left the river Plate on the 
5th of October, and proceeded to our southern 
voyage, our little bark being heavily laden 
with ten months’ provisions. On the 2lst we 
put into Staten Island, and remained in a 
snug little cove for two months, making nume. 
rous philosophical experiments, and swinging 
the pendulum. We have sent home every 
thing of value or importance,—plants, shells, 
sea-weeds, and a great collection of geological 
specimens illustrative of the places we visited, 
and some stuffed birds and insects. The 
cold of southern regions is a complete fable, 
and at variance with truth and nature. At 
Cape Horn, in latitude 56 deg. south, vege- 
tation was in full vigour in May, or the No- 
vember of their year, and snow rarely lies upon 
the low grounds. In fact, we have sufficient 
matter to elucidate the climate of the south, 
and to establish its comparative mildness with 
the north, especially if America be taken as 
the example. The summers of the south are 
by no means warm or hot, nor winters cold ; 
but to compensate for this, it is the region of 
wind, storms, and rain, perpetual gales and 
eternal rains: never twenty-four hours withe 
out rain. It is the court of Eolus surely. 
The barometric pressure low and mean, being 
29.32 inches; magnetic intensity low; the 
winds almost always westerly ; electric pheno. 
mena extremely rare. I have forwarded some 
seeds from these regions, which will stand the 
English climate well, and prove advantage- 
ous :—-1, The Fuegian rush, of which most ad- 
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ee 
mirable baskets are made, table-mats, chair- 
bottoms, and probably hats and bonnets: it is 
remarkably strong, and the produce rather ele- 

t, somewhat like cane-work or India mats. 
The stem is rather sweet, and when dried eats 
like coarse hay, for which in cases of necessity 
it may be a substitute. This rush has the 
habit and aspect of our common rush, which, 
however, it may justly supplant by reason of 
its very superior qualities. It will grow on 
moist soils, where nothing else will thrive. 
Its flower is large, and not inelegant ; it is the 
juncus grandifiorus. 2. The seeds of a barberry 
(barberris microphylla), intermediate in quality 
between a grape and a gooseberry, of a good 
size and fine appearance; the bush is not in- 
elegant—is a free and copious bearer : the fruit 
fit for the table, or domestic use. 3. Seeds of 
a large and luxuriant celery, of very hardy 
habit. 4. A most charming and elegant arbu- 
tus, an evergreen of great beauty, competing 
even with the myrtle, and bearing a profusion 
of red berries in the winter. 5. A Frechsia of 
great merit; being, in fact, a shrub of good 
size, bearing clusters of pendent flowers of the 
greatest beauty. It is a very superb plant, and 
so hardy as to leave no doubt of its being an 
ornament to the choicest gardens. An em- 
bothrium, an auricula of great promise, and 
a chelone of most vivid hue, are among the 
handsome and ornamental plants. The ber- 
ries of the h , for a colour between 
turmeric and annotta, with a curious specimen 
of wood, green as verdigris, which forms an 
admirable paint. These are some of the re- 
sults of my botanical researches, excepting some 
remarks upon the magnificent and gigantic sea- 
weeds of these ions. The Horticultural 
Soeiety will have all the seeds, as they fur- 
nished me with paper, &c. for their preserva- 
tion, and as I am in some measure employed 
by them. 

‘* In comparative anatomy, I have made 
some researches which are curious. In the 
dissection of the seal of South Shetland, I 
found a vein of enormous magnitude, seventeen 
inches in diameter; a most prodigious one in- 
deed, and unparalleled. Well, we will proceed 
from Staten Island to South Shetland, and to 
the southern land (query continent ?), as many 
of us were disposed to rank it, from its extent 
and appearance. ees he yore running a 
considerable distance inland, seventy miles, and 
@ great extent of coast, which we could not 
determine. We came to a point, which we 
called Cape Possession, and deposited a cylin- 
der, containing an inscription of our taking 
= in the name of George IV.; the 

titude of the spot being 63° 45’ south, and 
longitude 60° west, being the most southern 
land yet known.* I have a piece of the rock, 
which is handsome agenite. Here we were 
surrounded with numerous icebergs of immense 
size, from 300 to 400 feet in height, and up- 
wards of 1,000 feet in length. e put into 
the harbour of Deception Island—as horrid, 
dreary, and wretched a place as the imagina- 
tion can conceive—the very portal of Pande. 
monium,—an island of black ashes and cin- 
ders, covered with mountains of ice and snow, 
—not a vestige of vegetation—horror of hor- 
rors! Here we tarried two months, to our 
“_* It will be recollected that Capt. Weddell sailed more 
than 10° farther south than this; and in the chart pre- 
fixed to the volume of this able and enterprising seaman, 
we observe ‘* Trinity Land,” as a part of South Shetland, 
laid down as stretching to the south as high as (4° and 
even 65°. The writer is therefore in error. 

+ It was off this that Weddell lay. Had the Chanti- 
cleer gone some degrees more to south, and then 
steered eastward, she would have encountered ice of still 
larger dimensions, both in berg and field. 





great discomfiture and annoyance. There are 
myriads of millions of penguins, which, in the 


absence of other food, we were obliged to eat. | Danzig 


The ground in some parts is covered to the 
extent of two or three miles with these birds. 
The flesh is black, and, at best, it is little su- 
perior to dog’s meat.”—Newspapers. 


——— ENS 
the census of 1822; Breslau, 90,090 ; Kinigs. 
berg, 67,941; Cologne (and Deutz), 64,499 ; 
ig and suburbs, 61,902; Elberfeld, 
54,345 ; Magdeburg (within the walls), 44,049; 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 36,809 ; and Stettin, 31,191. 
The average location of the Prussian popula. 
tion was 2,525 to every square mile. H. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, Oct. 24.—On Thursday the following degrees 
were conferred :— ' 

Masters of Arts.—W. Cripps, Trinity College; Rev. T. 
Harding, Rev. J. Harding, Worcester College; Rev. T. 
Clarke, Pembroke College; Rev. C. W. Page, Student, 
W. J, Blake, Christ Church; Rev. T. W. Barlow, Wad- 
ham College; Rev. T. A. Powys, Fellow, Rev. T. 
Ramsden, St. John’s College; T. Walpole, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. F. Radclyffe, J. Richardson, 
Scholar, Queen’s College; G. Pigott, Trinity College; 
M. Mitchell, W. Rawlings, Magdalen Hall; C. Childers, 
Christ Church; G. A. Jacob, Scholar, Worcester College. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ELE- 
MENTARY INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 
Tuts Society has just published a report of its 
receipts and proceedings, from the date of its 

institution in 1814 down to the end of the 

last past. M. Rénouard, one of its secretaries, 
by whom the report is drawn up, after advert- 
ing to the origin of the Society, and to the 
causes, political and other, which have at va- 
rious periods tended to advance or retard its 
efforts, submits separate tables of the number 
of its members, and the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, from the commencement of the 
Society to the close of the year 1828. By 
these it appears, that although a great fluctua- 
tion has taken place occasionally in the nume- 
rical strength of its supporters, yet that the 
funds of the Society have by no means varied 
in a proportionate ratio; and that although 
the former have vacillated from 317 to 641 
(their highest number till last year, when they 
rose at once to 1408), the increased liberality 
of the members who remained had nevertheless 
so amply supplied the deficiencies occasioned 
by secession, that the defalcation in the re- 
ceipts had been at all times comparatively 
trifling ; while at the closing of the account, the 
last year’s subscription had reached 43,974 
francs, that of the first year of the institution 
of the Society having been no more than 9,940. 
The report, on various grounds, anticipates 
considerable assistance in the preparing of a 
correct statistical account of the progress of 
instruction in France. The Society appears 
to be now in communication with 260 schools 
in the provinces, to several of which it has 
furnished masters, &c. 


University of Berlin, &c.—The late summer 
term of this University has stood pre-eminent 
above every preceding one, the number of 
students having increased to 1706; of whom 
1,219 were natives, and the remainder from 
foreign parts. The theological courses were 
attended by 566, the jurisprudential by 638, 
the medical by 299, and the philosophical by 
203. It is a singular circumstance in many of 
the universities I have visited, that the poorest 
class of students study medicine, and the 
richer attend (rather than study) the courses 
in jurisprudence. About two years back the 
university of Helsingfors took the place of that 
of Abo, and in the spring of the present year 
was frequented by 471 students. Being upon 
the subject of these northern climes, I take 
the opportunity to add, that the population of 
Prussia at the end of 1828, as appears by the 
census made up to that date, was 12,726,823, 
giving an increase of 2,377,792 souls during 
the last twelve years. Berlin contains 236,830 
inhabitants, giving an increase of 27,791 since 





PINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations to Friendship’s Offering, for 1830. 
AND a very acceptable offering we are sure it 
will in cases prove. The Illustrations are 


L.|in number a round dozen ; and we should richly 


deserve ‘‘ a round dozen” were we not to say 
that the great majority of them are exceedingly 
beautiful. But we must be more particular in 
our comments.—‘ Reading the News;” en. 
graved by H. Robinson, from a picture by D. 
Wilkie, R.A. It is several years since we saw 
the picture, but Mr. Robinson’s masterly en. 
graving brings it back as strongly to our minds 
as if we had beheld it only yesterday. The 
concentration of interest in the group, and the 
sunny tone of the demi-tints, are admirable. 
“ Catharine of Arragon;’’ engraved by W. 
Humphreys, from a picture by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. A fine and simple composition. The 
dignified resignation of the dying queen, while 
listening to “ that sad note she named her 
knell,” and ‘* meditating on that celestial har. 
mony she goes to,” is expressed with Mr, Les. 
lie’s usual felicity.—‘* Vesuvius ;” engraved by 
T. Jeavons, from a picture by J. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A. What a magnificent eruption! If 
one could but bespeak such a one, it would be 
well worth while to undertake a voyage to 
Naples on purpose to witness it.—‘* The Spae- 
Wile ;”” engraved by J. A. Wright, from a 
picture by T. Stothard, R.A. Curious female. 
secrets are here confidentially unfolding, which 
a good-for-nothing young fellow, concealed be- 
hind some pales, is most ungenerously and un- 
gallantly overhearing. We long to give hima 
sound horse-whipping.—‘* Mine own;” en- 
graved by J. C. Edwards, from a picture b 

J. Wood. A graceful and elegant portrait: if 
a faithful resemblance, many a one would gladly 
call the original by its title.—‘*‘ Echo;” en- 
graved by E. Goodall, from a picture by G. 
Arnald, A.R.A. There is a pure and phe 

cal taste in all Mr. Arnald’s works; of which 
this is an exquisite little specimen.—‘“ Lyra ;” 
engraved by ‘=. A. Dean, from a picture by 
J. Wood. Pretty, and playful— Early sor- 
row ;”’ engraved by W. Finden, from a picture 
by R. Westall, R.A. One of those infantile 
griefs which are perhaps salutary; as they pre- 
pare poor human beings to endure more seri- 
ous suffering. —‘ Spoleto ;”’ engraved by T. 
Jeavons, from a drawing by W. Purser, after 
a sketch by Captain Melville Grindlay, It is 
seldom that even an imaginary composition 
comprehends so many picturesque qualities as 
belong to the reality in the view of this ancient 
city, and its rich, broken, and varied vicinity. 
—‘* Mary Queen of Scots presenting her Son 
to the Church Commissioners ;” engraved b 

R. Baker, from a picture by J. Stephanoff. 
The intensity of maternal affection forcibly 
expressed.—** The Masquerade ;” ages by 
C. Armstrong, from a picture by V. Kidd 
This is not our favourite plate of the set: it is 
sadly too black and white.—‘* The Honey- 
moon ;” engraved by T. A. Dean, from a pic- 
ture by J. Wood. As all honey-moons ought 
to be, and as some are,—full of sweetness and 


harmony. 
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The Countess of Belfast — engraved by 
Thomson, from a miniature by Mrs. Mee—is 
the fifty-ninth ornament of the Female Nobi- 
lity in La Belle Assemblée. The lady’s large 
and expressive eyes make an interesting coun- 
tenance still more attractive. 

PREMIUM MEDALLION FOR SAINT 
THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 

WE have been much gratified by the examina- 
tion of this splendid medallion, which is un- 
questionably one of the finest specimens of me- 
dallic engraving, this, or indeed any other, 
country has ever produced. The obverse bears 
the head of the celebrated Cheselden ; and it is 
really difficult to give an idea by words of the 
placid dignity of the whole head, or the calm 
expression of nature which pervades the coun- 
tenance—the delicate markings of the features 
and the perfect softness of the flesh are the 
triumph of the medallic art. Cheselden is re- 

resented, according to the custom of his day, 
in a velvet cap; and though we are aware that 
Mr. Wyon has the high authority of the Ham- 
merini and Hedlinger, we cannot help think- 
ing his own fine taste should have objected to 
this costume, which, however it may improve 
the general effect, deprives us of the outline of 
the head, and we lose thereby the play of the 
locks, the execution of which no die engraver 
has turned to more advantage in his works 
than Mr. Wyon. But it is impossible for us to 
criticise what deserves only an expression of 
our unqualified praise.—On the reverse is re- 
presented a human body placed on a dissecting- 
table, in a reclining posture, immediately after 
death, while all the muscles and the effects of 
their action may be discerned. This (in com- 
mon hands) unpleasant subject, the extraordi- 
nary skill and judgment of Mr. Wyon has con- 
verted into one which produces no painful 
impression ; but which, on the contrary, rivets 
the attention, from its beauty; and all forbid- 
ding associations are lost in admiration of the 
knowledge displayed in every line of the figure. 
Such, at least, was the effect produced upon our- 
selves. In the back-ground, the motto “‘ mors 
VIVIS SALUS” is introduced, with some parts 
of a skeleton, and glasses covering medical pre- 
parations. These advantageously balance the 
composition, without interfering with the prin- 
cipal object. 

We have compared this medallion with the 
finest productions of the many eminent foreign 
engravers of the present day, and we have 
risen from the comparison confirmed in the 
opinion which we have expressed of the ability 
of the chief engraver of the British Mint. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ATHEN ZUM. 

(THERE has been some commotion in this celebrated 
Club; and a correspondent has favoured us with the 
following scrap, found, as he informs us, in the house- 
keeper’s trunk, which anapaeee to be officially exa- 
mined, upon suspicion of containing very different 


‘Scene—Annual Meeting, ATHEN ZUM. 
The Right Hon. J. W. Croker, Conductor. 
Growling Chorus, led by Dr. Henderson, W. Ayrton, and 
aes Young, Esqrs. The Staccato Passages by 
r. H. 





Recitative—Right Hon. J. W. C. 
I, John Wilson Croker, will do as I please : 
You asked for an ice-house, I give you a frieze ; 
And graciously grant, of my free will alone, 


Instead of a Bath, a fine piece of Bath stone. 


A MOONLIGHT VIEW OF BARNARD CASTLE, 
On the River Tees. 
THE moon rides through the clouded sky, 
Now hid entirely from the eye, 





Now bursting, brilliant, on the sight 

In all her pomp of silver light. 

The planet now her radiance showers 

On Barnard Castle’s lofty towers ; 

But when her beams the tempest drowns, 
The sullen pile in darkness frowns : 

Here Tees its smooth tide gently pours, 
And there a foaming torrent roars. 


Thus, like the moon, the tower, the stream, 


Doth man’s frail fortune changeful seem. 
Though prosperous sunshine gild our way, 
Dark clouds may soon obscure its ray : 


Though smooth the stream of life may glide, | 


Soon rocks unseen may chafe its tide ; 
Nor, though misfortune’s tempest lower, 
Need we despair a happier hour, 
Oakham, Oct, 9th, 1829. J. D. 
THE PARTING HOUR. 
Ir is the parting hour, 
That hour of bitterest wo, 
When the full heart has scarcely power 
One blessing to bestow ; 
Yet all they can my lips shall tell 
The anguish of this last farewell ! 


Have we, for long, long years, 
But cherished hopes of bliss 
To see them all dissolved in tears— 
Tears of an hour like this ? 
That fall like dew-drops mute and fast, 
Freshening the memory of the past ! 


I thought not when we roved 
Beneath yon blessed moon, 
And all so late and fondly loved, 
That we should part so soon ; 
I thought not then the sudden gloom 
Of gathering clouds presaged our doom. 
Yet, ere we part, recall 
The happiness we’ve known, 
Ere falsehood’s dregs of bitterest gall 
Into our cup were thrown,— 
Ere seeming friends to traitors turned, 
And love and truth alike were scorned. 


Think upon every vow 
Of pure and fadeless love, 
Though disregarded here below, 
Yet registered above : 
Soul bound to soul, and heart-to heart, 
That mortal power may never part ! 
H. W. H. 


TO THE SWALLOW. 


| Returning shall, with voice mysterious, call 
|'Thee to our British fields again — farewell ! 
Anon. 


TO 
Wuen that feeling comes o’er me, 
Remembrance of thee, 
And thy form floats before me 
As a mist o’er the sea,— 
Like the cloud on the ocean 
It droops on my breast, 
And each former emotion 
Seems folded in rest. 
But as cold the blast stealing 
Sweeps o’er its chill breath, 
And the dread sea revealing 
Shews its heaving beneath ; 
So thy vision thus waning 
Departs from my brain, 
| And the sad thoughts remaining 
Heave wildly again. W. G. H. 
| Coeit Street, Strand. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
FRANCIS I., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


| TH1s sovereign, says a foreign correspondent of 
ours, rises regularly at six o’clock, breakfasts at 
' seven, and devotes the remainder of the forenoon 
to public business and audiences. At one o’clock 
he generally takes a walk, in which he is accom- 
| panied by the empress at times, but oftener hy his 
| great chamberlain, or one of his aides. At four 
| he sits down to dinner, which seldom consists of 
more than four dishes and a dessert, and at 
|which he drinks nothing but water, unless it 
|be a glass of Tokay as a finale. At six he 
takes his coffee in the pavilion of the new im- 
|perial garden, after refreshing. himself with a 
|stroll in the Paradise gardens, where a vast 
jnumber of pigeons are reared. The empress 
| herself, whose attire is of the most unpretend- 
jing kind, does the honour of the coffee board ; 
and few English dames can surpass her in 
exemplary devotion to her domestic duties. 
The emperor spends the remainder of the even- 
|ing until supper-time in playing trios on the 
violin or flute, in both of which instruments 
he is an adept,—calling in one of his aides and 
some nobleman about his person to take the 
secondo and terzio parts. All the members of 
the imperial family have been taught some 
trade or other: the crown or hereditary prince 
|is an excellent weaver, and his brothers excel 
a8 carpenters or joiners. They have been 


Go, wing thy way to climes unknown—to skies | brought up with a rigid regard for the purity 


Haply without a cloud. I love the birds 


of their moral conduct. As to the business of 


That share the fickle English year with me,—|the state, it rests entirely with Metternich, 
Linnet, and thrush, and lark, and all that dwell, | whose absolutism dates from the year 1810. It 
Though songless, in our northern groves. But|is added that the emperor is an excellent Latin 


chief 


T hail the robin. He from leafless woods 


scholar, and speaks Latin correctly as well as 
fluently. He is perfectly acquainted with bo- 


Comes forth to bless the wintry hour—‘afriend|tany and natural history, and an enthusiastic 


Born for adversity,’’ who pours the lay, 

When all are mute beside, of peace and hope. 

But thou art like a summer friend, that smiles 

When skies are fair, and softly sigh the gales 

Of fragrance breathing from a thousand bowers ; 

Yet frowns and leaves us when the churlish blast 

Of life blows rude. But still, without thee, 
Spri 

Would lose one charm, for thou hast ever been 

Her blithe attendant. On my summer path 

I joy to meet thee; and when evening comes, 

Shedding her sober calm, ’tis sweet to mark 

Thy wantonings above the brook that flows 

In silver through the emerald meads. Then 


plume 

Thy swift dark wing for flight ; and I will wish 
For thee propitious heavens and breezes kind, 
And shores, at last, of beauty: and till Spring 


wooer of both studies. 


A Mameluke’s Spirit.—During Selim’s cam- 
paign in Egypt (1517), Kurtbai, the bravest of 
the beys, had escaped the general massacre of 
the mamelukes, by concealing himself in a 
house at Cairo. This having reached the sul- 
tan’s knowledge, he sent one of his friends to 
him with a book and a piece of cloth; the 
latter as a pledge of peace, and the former as a 
pledge of safety, in the shape of a Koran, by 
which he had sworn to save him from harm. 
Kurtbai, in full reliance on these tokens, ap- 
peared before the sultan, who received him 
seated upon his throne. ‘* Thou art,” said 
Selim at his entrance, ‘‘ the chosen knight of 
the horsemen; whither hath thy valour taken 
wing ?” ‘ It endures,” was Kurthai’s laconic 
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reply. .‘* Knowest thou what evil thou hast 
done my followers?’ ‘ Ay! I know it well.” 
But when Selim asked him how he came to 
adventure the desperate attempt he had made 
in the field of battle on the sultan’s person, 
Kurtbai, who was as remarkable for eloquence 
as bravery, poured out his soul in a splendid 
eulogy on the bravery of the Mamelukes, and 
vented his contemptuous abhorrence of artil- 
lery ; an engine which dispensed murder, with. 
out requiring the presence of courage. He 
then related how a Mauritanian had brought 
the first cannon-balls into Egypt, in Sultan 
Eshrif Cannsu’s time, and how the sultan and 
beys had set their faces against them, as un- 
worthy of gallant warriors, and contrary to 
the usage of the prophet, who had restricted the 
Arabians to the use of the bow and sword; add- 
ing, that the Mauritanian had thereupon 
replied: —‘* He who lives long enough will 
live to see dominion pass away by means of 
these balls!” ‘* The event,’’ added Kurtbai, 
“has proven the augury. But power belongs 
to Omnipotence alone!’’ “ If thou holdest in 
this wise,” said Selim, “* to the Koran and the 
Sunna, how has it come to pass that we have 
smitten and driven ye out? that thou standest 
a prisoner before me?” ‘ It is God’s work !” 
answered Kurtbai; “it is not by your valour 
or horsemanship we have been undone; fate 
hath decreed it; for every thing hath a begin- 
ning and an ending, and the duration of em- 
pires is measured: tell me where are the 
caliphs, the soldiers of the faith? where the 
mightiest sovereignties which the world ever 
beheld ? And thy time will come, too; and 
thine empire will return unto the dust!” 
The sultan, burning with fury, cast his eye at 
the executioner; and as the sword of immor- 
tality impended over him, the brave, the un- 
daunted, and unfortunate bey exclaimed, ‘‘ Take 
my bleeding ae and lay it, traitor, in thy 
helpmate’s lap; Heaven.give, her perfidy may 
balance thine !”” 








MUSIC. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 

A Collection of Psalms and Hymns from the 
most approved Versions. By Montagu Bur- 
yne, Esq. The Music selected from the 
Works of ancient and .modern Composers, 
and harmonised and arranged for One, Two, 
or Three Voices, with an Accompaniment for 
the Organ or Piano-forte. By J. M. Harris, 
A Collection of Movements selected from the 
sacred vocal Works of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Hummel, Cherubini, Romberg, 
Spohr, Winter, Rink, Graun, Pergolesi, 
arcello, Hasse, &c. arranged as Volun- 

taries for the Organ. By. W. H. Calleott. 
THE soundest and most pious divines of the 
Church of England have uniformly attached 
considerable importance to congregational psal- 
mody. A late Bishop of London, Dr. Porteus, 
made it a prominent subject of exhortation in a 
charge given to the clergy of his diocese, in the 
year 1790; and it is well known that the great 
success of some classes of dissenters in making 
converts from the éstablished church is mainly 
to be attributed to the attraction of sacred 
music, which, in many meeting-houses has 
been rendered more impressive and affecting 
than in our parish churches, where this ele- 
vating part of public worship has been con- 
signed either to ill-taught charity children, or 
else to one or two hired and careless singers 
concealed in the organ-gallery— “ half a dozen 


men in a high place,” as Serle says in 
his Christian Remembrancer, ‘ who ‘loudly 


chant it away, to the praise and glory of them- 
selves.” This defect in our public worship 
might be easily remedied, if families were (es- 
pecially on Sunday evenings) to make the cul- 
tivation of plain psalmody a part of that musi- 
cal recreation which, in the present day, is 
resorted to in all houses of the middle and 
upper classes. English psalm-tunes are very 
numerous, and comprise in their affecting sim- 
plicity some of the noblest melodies ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man. 

In the work before us, the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of these fine tunes, with appropriate 
words from the old and new versions, are con- 
tained; so that any individual who should 
make himself master .of the contents of this 
volume, would be qualified to join efficiently in 
the musical part of public worship, which, to 
be fitly performed, should arise from the united 
voices of the congregation ; for this is not only 
the common-sense of the matter, but is pre- 
cisely what has been enjoined by the prophets 
and the apostles. In bringing this work for- 
ward, Mr. Burgoyne, the editor, has accom- 
plished a service of no mean importance to the 
cause of devotion, and has employed his talents 
and his influence in society to the furthering, 
by means of the profits arising from this work, 
the interests of one or two, charitable institu- 
tions. Of the musical arrangement, under the 
care of Mr. M. Harris, we are enabled to speak 
with equal praise. The harmonies are at once 
perspicuous, simple, and effective, and the text 
of the melodies is every where pure. This lat- 
ter circumstance is a great advantage; for, 
without considerable research, few persons are 
aware of the injury which ancient airs have 
received from modern frippery. The musical 
taste of our forefathers was rude, but strong ; 
and the refinements of the present day sit ill 
upon them, and pervert their meaning. 
this truth we were éspecially convinced in 
examining Dr. Croft’s majestic old tune set to 
the eighteenth psalm, which Mr. Harris has 
restored to its original state, as composed up- 
wards of one hundred years ago; and by way 
of demonstrating the mischief which must in- 
fallibly result from any interference with the 
work of a great master, the modern effeminacies 
are indicated by small notes, which, it will be 
seen, rob the air of all its vigour and character. 
To the general collection Mr. Harris has added 
several of his own compositions, which are wor- 
thy of the company by which they are sur- 
rounded. We may particularly allude to a 
prayer from the Italian of Michael Angelo. 

Among the original contributions to this col- 
lection of psalm-tunes and hymns, we were 
also particularly struck with several of those 
by a musician who conceals his name, and who 
is only indicated by asterisks. Why so excel- 
lent a composer should determine to be anony- 
mous, it is not easy to conjecture. Perhaps he 
is an amateur; but even if so, a man of such 
talent in musical composition should not hesi- 
tate to publish his name. There are man 
precedents ; the father of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, for example, who was one of the best 
of our glee composers. 

The other work which we have cited at the 
head of these remarks, is altogether of a dif- 
ferent character from the above-mentioned 
English psalms and h Its contents are 
derived from the religious compositions of the 
great foreign masters, and the strains are 
scientific and elaborate. As the Roman 
church is more pompous in its ceremonial ob- 
servances than ours, so is the devotional music 
more intricate, ornate, and ambitious, than 





any thing in English psalmody. But in their 


way, nothing can be more exquisite than the 
Roman Catholic masses, as set to music by 
the great masters of the Italian and German 
schools. Many of the movements in. these 
are admirably adapted for voluntaries in our 
church ; and with this view. Mr. Calcott has 
made the present arrangement, in which the 
numerous parts in the original scores are most 
effectively condensed. No public organist should 
be without this useful and portable work, 
which contains twenty movements from the 
religious compositions of the foreign musical 
classes. Mr. Callcott’s volume will also be very 
acceptable to private piano-forte performers, 
especially in families who do not allow the in. 
troduction of secular music on the Sabbath. 


The Edinburgh Musical Album. Edited 

by George Linley, Esq. 
Tuts is a very pleasant musical miscellany, 
consisting of several old traditional Scotch airs, 
and sundry original compositions in the shape 
of overtures, polaccas, waltzes, new songs, and 
concerted vocal pieces. These latter portions, 
though not always theoretically correct, evince 
no inconsiderable portion of fancy and inven- 
tion on the part of the composer or composers; 
but the chief value of the volume consists in 
the native Scotch melodies, which are chere 
given to the lovers of music in their first, un- 
adulterated state. To do this is to perform a 
great service to music in general, and particu. 
larly to national music, which latter should 
never undergo sophistication. We recommend 
this northern work as a source of gratification 
to - readers, whether English, Scotch, or 
Irish. 


The Musical Bijou. Edited by F. H. Burney. 
4to. pp. 136. Goulding and d’Almaine. 
Tuts volume is described as an Album of Mu- 
sic, Poetry, and Prose, for 1830: a happy con- 
junction, and eng. not. unadorned by art—for 
we have also a beautiful design of a presenta- 
tion-plate by Bonington, and four lithographic 
prints by Gauci, Childs, and Haghe, from 
drawings, &c. by C. Tomkins and J. Pocock : 
the “ Exiled Knight” of the former displaying 
a powerful imagination. Of the music and 
the poetical contributions it may be sufficient 
to notice that Rawlings, Barnett, Parry, Solis, 
Burrowes, Holder, Jolly, H. Herz, C. Smith, 
Bishop, Kiallmark, Rossini, Kalkbrenner, Va- 
lentine, and Rodwell, supply the first ; and 
that Haynes Bayly, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Planché, Sir W. Scott, Hemans, Vandyk, Po- 
cock, &c. &c., are the chief of the poetical 
doers. ‘* The Confessions of a Suspicious Gen- 
tleman,” by Lord Nugent, is one of the very 
best and most piquant prose articles we have 
any where met with among the Annual collec- 

tions. 





CITY OF LONDON LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday evening last we were present at 


Y | a concert given by the music class of the above 


excellent Society, and were highly pleased with 
the manner in which the amateur corps exe- 
cuted their various performances. Altogether, 
the amusements of the evening were gone 
through in a style highly creditable to the 
tyros. engaged in them, and to.the Institution 
under whose care their knowledge has been 
acquired. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
SomE good comedies have been acted here ; 





and on Thursday, an operetta, in one ‘act, 
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called No, was brought out. Weare not aware 
whether it is from the French Non; but some- 
thing of the same kind has been performed at 
the Surrey, we believe. The singing of Sin- 
clair, aided by the talents of Miss Graddon, 
Mrs. Orger, Mrs. C. Jones, Browne, and others, 
carried the piece pleasantly through here. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Early Days of Shakespeare !—Mr. Somer- 
set (if such be indeed the name of the writer) 
is a bold man—his drama proves him to be an 
ingenious one; and boldness and ingenuity 
combined rarely fail to attain the prize for 
which they struggle. His subject presented 
more than common difficulties; and he has 
grappled with these manfully. On the other 
hand, the interest of his audience was en- 
listed on his side by the very title ; and he was 
clever enough to avail himself to the fullest 
extent of the prejudice in its favour. To put 
language into the mouth of Shakespeare were 
a worse than Phaéton experiment, and must 
inevitably consign the presumptuous mortal to 
a fate as awful as that of the adventurous cha- 
rioteer; Mr. Somerset therefore made him 
speak his own poetry wherever he had an op- 
portunity. Nobody could object to this; and 
to say that ‘‘ the leather and prunella” which 
made up the account was tolerated by the side of 
it, is to say that it received at least as high a 
compliment as the author’s modesty* could pos- 
sibly have expected. The incidents are ably 
arranged, and follow each other in the follow- 
ing order :—Shakespeare, after a dream on the 
banks of the Avon, in which the principal 
creations of his fancy, at the command 
of Oberon and Titania, “‘ come like sha- 
dows, so depart,” is taken before Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy, charged with ‘having shet a buck, 
the property of that mirror of magistrates. 
“ The Warwickshire Thief” poses the. ori- 
ginal Justice Shallow with a lecture on the 
game laws, is finally condemned to pay a 
penalty of fifty crowns, according to the sta- 
tute, and after writing down the worshipful 
knight “ an ass” in the well-known squib, “a 
parliament man and a justice of peace,” &c. 
makes his escape to London. There he has 
the good fortune to stop the runaway horse of 
my Lord Southampton, who, on the introduc- 
tion and recommendation of Richard Burbage 
the actor, takes the young poet under his pa- 
tronage, and encourages him to stand candidate 
for the prize-essay proposed by Queen Eliza. 
beth, which, we need not inform our readers, 
he produces to the satisfaction of her Majesty, 
and of course of the court ; the audience taking 
it for granted, as they were not indulged with a 
word of it. The queen, who has just heard of 
the destruction of the Armada, gives loose to 
her joy by adding a sort of codicil to her for- 
mer royal will, ‘* signed, sealed, and delivered,” 
in the command of a poetical impromptu from 
each of the persons around her, which of course 
adds to the triumph of Shakespeare, who bears 
off not only the bell, but the portrait of his 
belle reine, set in diamonds. The scenery 
is appropriate and beautiful. The piece is 
strongly cast and admirably acted. A pretty 





* Apropos of modesty:—the author of Shakespeare's 
Early Days has thrown down the gauntlet to his brother 
dramatists with perhaps a little more of the tone of insult 
than is quite becoming a novice in the art. We have 
never joined in the silly and unfair ou t the 
writers of the present day, which, after all, is but the 
echo of a charge as old as dramatic writing itself in this 

; and we confess we should not have thought 
nal efforts, had he left 
tirades as he has 


country 

less highly of Mr. Somerset’s 
such commonplace and € 
put into the mouth of Burbage, to the ignorant, the 
envious, and the disappointed, 





medley overture by eS and some tastefully 
arranged music from Weber’s Oberon, &c. 
added to its general effect ; and we have little 
doubt, from its reception on Thursday evening, 
that it will have a considerable run. 





ADELPHI. 


On Monday The Rose of Ettrick was pro- 
duced at this house, and has been enacted since 
every night; though it is not exactly of that 
character for which this entertaining theatre 
has taught us to look, by its excellent sea- 
pieces, varied with the most comic little dramas. 
This, on the contrary, belongs to the romantic 
class. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


A TRAGEDY called le More de Venise, which 
the French papers say is a literal translation of 
Shakespeare’s Othello, was produced a few 
days ago at the Théatre Francais in Paris. 
It is from the pen of M. Alfred de Vigny, and 
is well spoken of by most of the Parisian 
critics. Some of the young men, however, 
who fancy that they cannot be just to Shake- 
speare without offence to the name of Voltaire, 
raised a clamour, which the good sense of the 
audience overpowered ; and the piece met with 
decided success. M. Perrier, the actor who 
was called upon, according to the French cus- 
tom, to name the author, stated that this 
translation from “‘ the great Shakespeare” was 
by M. de Vigny. The tribute to our immortal 
bard conveyed in the word “ grand” was hailed 
with grand approbation. 





VARIETIES. 


Roses and Onions!——A German gardener 
declares that he has found by experience, that 
an onion of the largest kind, planted near 
a rose-bush, gives a more agreeable and exqui- 
site perfume to the roses. 

Travelling by Steam in America.—The fare 
by the steam-boats from New York to Albany 
is only half a dollar—less than one farthing 
per mile. 

War.—The following is an account of the 
number of battles, sieges, and treaties, which 
have taken place since the origin of the French 
monarchy up to 1815:—battles, by land, 1305 
—by sea, 77; sieges, by land, 1780—by sea, 
233 treaties of peace, 66.—French Paper. 

Fine Arts.—The King of Bavaria has had 
painted by eminent artists, under the arcades of 
the large building in the royal park at Munich, 
subjects taken from the history of Bavaria. 
These paintings, which are in fresco, and twelve 
in number, were thrown open for public in- 
spection on the Ist instant. They are highly 
spoken of. 

Suspension Bridge.—An iron chain suspension 
bridge has lately been constructed at Avignon, 
which is considered a master-piece of art, and 
has attracted great attention from the beauty 
of its proportions. The total length from one 
buttress to the other is 500 feet ; there are two 
stretches of 240 feet each, capable of support- 
ing a weight of 500,000 kilogrammes. The 
breadth, which is the same the whole distance, 
is thirty feet, divided into three ways or roads ; 
the centre one for carriages, and the two others 
for foot passengers. The height above low- 
water mark is thirty feet. A triumphal arch 
surmounts the centre pillar, as well as the two 
at the butments of the bridge, resting on the 
angles. It is supported by six iron cables, by 
means of vertical cords, the cables being fastened 





= ——————— 
to the pillars after having passed over the tri- 
umphal arch. 
inen Manufacture.—M. Ternaux, the emi- 
nent manufacturer, and one of the French 
deputies, has recently purchased the chateau 
of Colmoulin, near Montvilliers, Lower Seine, 
for the purpose of converting it into a linen 
manufactory. About 700 acres of land, of 
which the estate is composed, are to be culti- 
vated with flax. 

Speaking-Pipe.—A tin pipe, similar to that 
which has for years been found so convenient 
for verbal communications in large establish. 
ments and manufactories, has been applied to 
shipping, at the suggestion of Mr. Parsons, of 
Portsmouth Dock-yard. The Briton has thus 
been fitted with a pipe up the mainmast, to 
convey orders from the deck to the top in 
boisterous weather. 

Fine Arts.—The Scotch Academy of Arts 
at Edinburgh have elected Mr. Martin an 
hono member: this admirable and extra- 
ordinary artist has no academical honours what. 
ever in London. The city of Edinburgh has 
also presented its Freedom to the great pictorial 
boast of Scotland, D. Wilkie: this was done by 
the Lord Provost in the most public and ho. 
nourable manner. 

Proof against Fire.—On Tuesday week an 
experiment was made in presence of a com« 
mittee of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, by 
M. Aldini, for the purpose of shewing that he 
can secure the body against the action of flames, 
so as to enable firemen to carry on their opera- 
tions with safety. His experiment is stated to 
have given satisfaction. The pompiérs were 
clothed in asbestos, over which was a net-work 
ofiron. Some of them, it is stated, who wore 
double gloves of amianthus, held a red-hot 
bar during four rhinutes. 

Cure for Gout, &c.—The Notizia del Giorno, 
of Rome, gives circumstantial details of several 
experiments most successfully made on persons 
of every age, and of both sexes, in that capital, 
for the radical cure of the gout, rheumatism, 
and sciatica, — diseases which have hitherto 
been thought incurable. The recipe consists in 
administering to the patient forty-eight doses 
of very warm water, each dose to weigh eight 
ounces, and to be taken every quarter of an 
hour during the paroxysm of the disorder. The 
result of this potion, of which the effect is 
diuretic, and excites perspiration, is obtained 
at the tenth or eleventh, and sometimes at the 
first dose. The physicians say, that although 
this agg of drink may occasion nausea and 
vomiting, the doses should not, however, be 
diminished ; and the remedy, which is cooling 
and antiphlogistic, is recommended by Drs. 
Rasori and Tomassini. 

At a late sitting of the Paris Royal Academy 
of Sciences, Dr. Legrand read a memoir re- 
lative to the cure of scrofula by preparations of 
gold. M. Foureau de Beauregard reminded 
the Academy of a memoir formerly presented 
by him with a view to shew that the yellow 
fever is to be considered as an acute scorbutic 
affection, and that the most efficacious remedy 
for it is the rhatany root.—At the same sit- 
ting, M. Lisfranc read a memoir relative to 
cancers, in which he endeavours to shew that 
in many cases it is not necessary to extirpate 
entirely the organ affected, but merely to cut 
off the diseased parts. He stated, thatin seve- 
ral experiments the results had proved the cor. 
rectness of his opinion. ‘ 

Lithotritie. — Baron Heurteloup, of whose 
method of performing the operation called litho. 
tritie we gave an account a few weeks ago, is 
proceeding most successfully with his practice. 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and the Hunterian 
Society have, we are informed, witnessed seve- 
ral cases of cure for this most painful of dis- 
eases by the Baron’s mode of excavating and 
crushing the stone. We consider these experi- 
ments to promise a great blessing to suffering 
humanity. 

Ventriloquism.—Among the most successful 
of the vagabonds who nightly exhibit in the 
Boulevards of Paris at present is a ventrilo- 
quist, who has contrived a puppet on springs, 
with which he holds a conversation. The cu- 
rious are obliged to approach close to the ven- 
triloquist to hear the responses; and he im- 
mediately desires his wooden friend to tell the 
age of the individuals present: —two sous 
pieces are forthwith produced, and possess the 
power of effacing some ten years from the num. 
ber of every munificent inquirer. 

Paris Academy of Sciences. —The communi- 
cations and business generally at the sitting 
of the 26th instant were not of much in- 
terest. It was whispered that the differ. 
ences between the government and the Aca- 
demy on the subject of public education were 
likely to be satisfactorily adjusted, and that 
an intention was entertained of increasing 
to a considerable extent the expedition which 
the king has resolved to send to Africa. Some 
of the members read privately to their friends, 
en cercle, letters from members of the expedi- 
tion in Egypt; but they did not add much 
to the valuable information already supplied by 
M. Champollion. 

Natural History.—At the sitting of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences on the 19th inst., 
M. Robineau Desvoidy, in the course of some 
observations on natural history, stated, that 
on opening a female viper of the species called 
the red viper, he found three thousand young, 
of different degrees of size. M. Desvoidy sup- 

that this extraordinary fecundity is pecu- 
iar to the red viper.—At the same sitting 
M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire resumed his observa- 
tions on monstrosities, and particularly re- 
marked on the two Siamese brothers who 
arrived lately at Boston. The union of these 
brothers, he said, is limited to a point ex- 
tending from the base of the breast to the navel. 
It is superficial, and is shewn solely in a small 
portion of the skin, a few vessels, and some 
muscles. Each of them is a complete man 
with respect to the important organs of life. 
They have attained their 18th year. Their 
stature is short. They have never been ill. 
The inconvenience of their position, face to 
face, has caused them to use great efforts to 
modify it, and they have succeeded in acquiring 
a power of motion so far as to regard each 
other obliquely, so as to make a right angle 
between them. Their minds are well culti- 
vated, and they agree well together. On their 
voyage to Boston, the only difference between 
them arose from the wish of one to bathe in 
the sea, whilst the other thought the water too 
cold for the diversion. — It is a curious coinci- 
dence, that at the meeting of the 26th inst. 
it was also announced by the same learned 
physiologist, that the twin girls Rita and 
Christina, who are joined together, had arrived 
in Paris, and were to be examined by some 
eminent anatomists on that day at the Museum 
in the Jardin du Roi. 

New School in Paris.—The Société des Mé- 
thodes d’ Ensei in Paris have, with 
the authority of the Minister of Public In- 
struction, just established a new school at 
Paris, under the title of Ecole Orthomatique, 
viz. school in which persons are taught on the 
most approved methods, Besides the ordinary 





routine of instruction, the pupils are to be taught 
the living languages, natural history, natural 


— 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, « - 
cial sciences, &c. The chief promoters of this 
scheme are—MM. Lafayette, Casimir Perrier, 
André Delessert, Lafitte, the Duke of Broglio, 
the Count de Noailles, and J. Smith, Esq. M.P. 

Scientific.—At the sitting of the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences, on Monday week, some in- 
teresting observations on monstrosities were 
made by M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire; and a new 
mathematical instrument, called régle-échelle, 


for facilitating the drawing of plans, was exhi- |{ 


bited. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dublin is about to adventure a Literary Gazette: the 
prospectus holds out, particularly, the consideration of 
theological subjects, and biographical sketches of emi- 
nent living characters. 

The = or of ‘* Caleb Williams” has another novel in 
Pp ‘ation. 

he Poetical Works of the Rev. George Croly are 
nearly ready for publication. 
Myx. Britton’s History and Antiquities of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, with eleven engravings by Keux, is, we learn, 
nearly ready. On this occasion, for the first time, the 
author prints a list of subscribers, to shew the extent 
and character of local patronage. Mr. Britton is also 
rar ven | to publish his Illustrations and History of 
ereford Cathedral in the course of the season. 

wh new work is promised by the author of « the O’Hara 
ales.” 

Mr. Gally Knight announces a Letter to the Earl of 
Aberdeen on the Foreign Policy of England. 

Mr. W. Long Wellesley has in the press a History of 
the Court of Chancery—its Abuses and Reforms. The 
work may be expected very soon. 

The British Naturalist, or an Account of the Appear- 
ance and Habits of the more remarkable Living Produc- 
tions of Britain and the British Seas, &c. &c.,—is an- 
nounced. 

Sir Edmund Temple will shortly publish an Account of 
his Travels in South America. 

We have to thank the publisher for the fourth edition 
of Rienzi; and, without depreciating the great talent of 
its author, we may o! e, that its success both on the 
stage and in the closet ought to encourage writers of 
ability to cultivate the higher branches of tic lite- 
rature. 

The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman may be very 
shortly expected. 

Dr. Forster has nearly ready Letters of Locke to Mr. 
Furly, Mr. Clarke of Chiptey, and Sir Hans Sloane; and 
also some ~_— Letters of Algernon Sydney, of Lord 
Shaftesbury, d&c. &c. 

The Memoirs of Bolivar, including the Secret History 
of the Revolution, is announced for speedy publication. 

Random rds from the pen of George Colman the 
Younger are in a forward state. 

In the Press.—Stories of Travels in Turkey, and of the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople; witha Sketch of the a Geogtaphy of the 
Empire: to be embellished with plates. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Cruttwell’s Housekeeper, 1830, 4to. 2s. sewed.—Jack- 
son’s D for Villas, 4to. 1. lls. 6d. bds. —Jenkins 
and Hoskings’ Architectural Ornaments, folio, 1. 14s. 
bds.—Fincham’s Practice of Ship-Building, 8vo. folio 
plates, 2/. 2s. bds.; on Masts, Ships, and Mast-Making, 
royal 8vo. 15s. bds.—Gribble on Fencing Horsemanship, 
8vo. 7s. bds.—Watson’s Apology, French, 12mo. 4s. bds. 
ogee oe Antonio, from the German, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 
bds. — Ellison’s Protestant Errors, 12mo. 6s. bds. — 
Clarke’s Complete Cellarman, 12mo. 7s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL; 1829. 
October. Thermometer. . | rometer. 
to 55. i 


to 29.80 
51. — 29.91 
54. 29.94 
54. 30.19 
52. 30.26 
‘Tuesday -- 3 51. 
Wednesday 28 51. 

Prevailing wind, N.E. 

The 22d and 26th for the most part overcast: the re- 
maining five days almost cloudless, except the early part 
of the morning of the 28th, when ,2 of an inch of rain fell. 

\. CHARLES H. Apams, 
+ 51° 37’ 32” N. 


Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


30,25 
29.25 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Erratum.—In the account of the Occultation of Alde- 
baran in our last, line 17, for «* Of the immersion I cannot 
speak,” read ‘« Of the emersion I cannot,” &c. 
If J. H. refers to the Meteorological Journal in our 
No. for Oct. 10th, he will find the information he seeks. 





Cc ted with Literature and the Arts. 
DINBURGH REVIEW. ADVER. 


TISEMENTS, NOTICES, &c. to be inserted in the 
General Advertising Sheet of the forthcomin; 
Edinburgh Review, are requested to be sent to 
Paternoster Row, by Monday, 9th of November; and Prospec- 
tuses, Catalogues, Bills, &c. to be stitched in the Number, not 
later than the 13th. Advertisers will perceive the great advan- 
tage of sending their Advertisements and Bills early, as they are 
placed in the exact order they are received by the Publishers. 


ANGUAGES. Mr. J. H. SMITH, Pro. 

fessor of the Greek, Latin, German, and French Lan. 

guages, attends Schools and Private Pupils on Terms very mo- 

erate. Mr. S. had considerable experience as Classical Tutor 

previous to a Residence of several Years in Germany and France, 

where he had an opportunity of learning the respective Tongues 
correctly. English taught to a 

Apply at No. 161, Fleet Street. 


OOSEY’S FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, Broad Street, City. 

The Subscribers who devote themselves to French and German 
Li are respectfully inf d that some valuable Addi- 
tions have been made to the Library in 
cularly in those Languages. 

Terms of the Four Classes of Subscription are from 2i. 2s, to 
5l. 5s. per Annum; Half-yearly and Quarterly Subscriptions on 
the usual proportionate Scale. 

Farther P. and Catalogues may be had as above, and 

of T. Boosey and Co. 28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 








general, but more parti- 





Just published, 


HE ANATOMY of the HUMAN 


BONES, illustrated in Five Plates, calculated to impress 
upon the mind their respective Names and Situations; designed 
for the Use of Young Students and Artists. Size of each Plate, 
134 inches by 17 inches. Price 10s. 6d. coloured. 

The Anatomy of the Human Bones will shortly be followed by 
the Anatomy of the Human Muscles, executed upon a similar 


jan. 
Published by William Darton, 58, Holborn Hill, London. 


Published this day, price 1s. No. IT. of 
HE JOURNAL of FASHIONS, con- 


sisting of Four Plates of Costumes, selected from the 
latest Parisian Publicati with D iptions, Observations, 
&c. To be continued on the 16th and Ist days of every month. 
Published by Harrison Isaacs, Charles Street, Soho Square; 
sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Chapple, 
Pall Mall; and Fish, 2, Goswell Road. 








MUSIC. 
Just a ee to His Most Gracious 


ajesty the King, 
HE MUSICAL BIJOU for 1830. 
Edited by F. H. BURNEY. 

The very gratifying manner in which the first Number of the 
Musical Bijou was received by the Public, has induced the Pro- 
prietors not to spare any expense in the production of the present 
volume, and they idently challeng to the subj d 
List of Contributions. 

Table of Contents.—Musical. 
The Poetry by 





The Music by 
Romance ......+ +M. Jouy ....++++ + Rossini 
The Exiled Knig! .Harry Stoe Vandy ° 
— weet ° Thomas Haynes Bayly ae ee 
o and Polacca Y en erz 
Woman has nought? Mrs. Cornwell Baron P 
todo with Fame } Wilson ., 2... 00008 Charles Smith 
The Maid of Toro.,..Sir Walter Scott ...John Parry 
Helm and Shield ....F. H. Burney ......+.++ H. R. Bishop 
Pare Tyenonerdark-}.J. R. Planché ......+.J, Jolly 
Un Souvenir ....ssssceeseesereseeseees .»++F. Kalkbrenner 
¥ Sesame of Nights } Harry Stoe Vandyk ....John Barnett 
Waltz... ccccccccccccerccccccccegeocecccccccccs J.F. 
Richard Ryan .. -E. Solis 


Stay, Time, stay 
Air, with Variations .J.W. Holder, M.B. 


Ve ca)? Steams 15, R. Planché........+.Gs H. Rodwell 


oe eee ge 
ivertimento an . Es 
Fairy March .... } Prererrrrrrretr tert t G. Kialimark 
Air a l’Espagnol «.+-T. Valentine. 
A Set of Quadrilles from Rossini’s New Opera of 
« Guillaume Tell.” 
Prose and Poetical. 
Introductory Sonnet 
The Song of Oberon . 
The Heiress .. 
Stanzas .... 
Human Life 
The Parting 
Confesi 


rrowes 


Written by 


The Ettrick Shepherd 
'homas Haynes Bayly 
word Ashtown 
rs. Cornwell Baron Wilson 
: -J. Pocock 
= pus | Lord Nugent 


+++.Thomas Haynes Bayly 


of a 
Gentleman ........ 

The Arabian Steed . 

Stanzas ....Mrs. Hemans 

The Vow .... +++««sThe Author of the “ Zenana” 


The Voice of fhe ars. Cornwell Baron Wilson 





‘odigal 
The Bridal Morn . 
The Pen and the Sword 


Illustrations. 
The Exiled Knight......C. Tomkins... 
The Parting J.P 
The Bridal Morn.. 
The Arabian pare 
D, ; ” 


The P iz é 
The Covers.....+..-+++08 L. Haghe ...... 


London : Published by Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square; 
and to be had of all Music and Booksellers. 





and Co. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In royal . > pie ps oe in cloth boards, “ey edition, 
materially improved, of 
HE CLERICAL GUIDE ; ; or, Ecclesias- 
tical Directory, containing a enplete Register of the 
ties Benefi one of the C hureh r: England, with the 
ames of their present P. 


Patrons, &c. and an Alphabe- 
aa Hse of the Lay te and ies and Beneficed 


ced Clergy; with an Ap- 
tronage at the disposal of 
King, the Lord Chancellor. ‘Archbishop and Bishops, Deans 
and Chapters, piss “A ~ Uni iversities, & 
By RB. ARD GILBE RT, 
Compiler of the ‘ Cle man’s Almanack”, and the 
«« Liber Scholasticus.” 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 








In? odetie. price 18s. boards, the 5th edition of 
CRITICAL and PRACTICAL ELUCI- 


DATION a BOOK pie ag) PRAYER, and 
of d other Rites and Ceremo- 





nies of the Church, according to the Use of the United Church of 
England and I 


relan 

By the late JOHN SHEPHERD, M.A. 

ueteus ee ee of Pattiswick, ae RES Rae 
Print for C., J., G. vington, St. Paul’s Churchyar: 
"and Waterloo Place, Pail Mal tn 





Small 8vo. 5s. 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. VII. 


(being po ag nde vaage os of Insects. . 
m Murray, Al bemarie Street. 
with Plates, 12s. 
DESCRII PT ION of COMMANDER 
MARSHALL'S new MODE of MOUNTING and 
WORKING SHIPS' GUNS; wherein the Nature and Advan- 
tages of its novel Properties are shewn, and illustrated by the 
results of Official Experiments. 
John Murray, Albemarle § Street, 


Tn foolscap 8vo. gilt and half-bound im morocco, niite Bs. the 

same size and shape volumes for 1828 and 1829, 

HE JUVENILE ‘FORGET ME NOT, 

for 1830. 
Edited b ears 8. C. HALL. 

A Christmas and New-Year’s Gift, or Birthday Present; in- 

expressly for the and of Children. 

A work under a similar title having been announced, and the 

Publishers having ascertained that orders have been given for it, 

under the idea that it is “« the Juvenile Forget Me Not” for 1830, 

they are under the Coen necessity of issuing this caution or 
tive to so unjustifiable a course. ey therefore uest th: 

| AS work may be ordered as ‘¢ Mrs. Hall’s Juvenile Forget Me 





On the Ist of November will be published, in medium 18mo. 
bound in rich green ‘silk, price 12s. 
The Amulet; a Christian and Literary Re- 


membrancer, = 1890. 








several of the most distin- 
Writers o> age; and lo, by Twelve Engrav- 
from the most celebrated productions of art. 
tana = the prints is from Mulready’s picture of an English Cot- 
myo yeep of his Majesty. the elaborate character 
= ‘inish the Crucifixion, by Martin, and the Minstrel of Cha- 
mouni, some idea + be formed from the fact, that, for the for- 
mer, the Engraver, Mr. Le Keux, received 180 guineas; and, for 
the latter, engraved by Mr. J. H. Robinson, that tleman was 
paid the sum of 145 guineas. It is presumed, however, that these 
works are unrivall 
Impressions of the Prints, either in Sets or separate, 


may 
London : Published by Westley and Davis, 
Stationers’ 





5s. 6d. No. V. 
HE QUARTERLY ‘JOURNAL of 
TRANS AGRICULTURE, and the PRIZE ESSAYS and 
Linn ACTIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOT. 


a Contents I.—I. On the Agriculture of the Romans—II. On the 
Oneating of Plants; by John J. Bushnan, Esq.—III. On the 

b atural phy Horse and its allied Species; 
y James bh Esq. F. M.W,S. &c.—IV. On an Im. 
proved se of Potatoes; by John M‘Innes, Esq.—V. On an Elas- 
Fh or Spring Shoe; by Thomas Whyte, -—VI. On striking 
iH for Cattle, —— and be dngery Il. On Summer Fallow— 

“yO ae a Golonsing the Bogs and 

in ming and Colonisin, e s here 

astes of Ireland—various Works—X. : aA 


Cuvicr’s Natural History. 

Embellished with Twenty-one superior Engravings, in 4to. with 
Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, price 24s.; in 
royal 8vo. with the Plates eaggpe 4 coloured, price 24s. ; in 
royal 8vo. with the Plates acer pu ce 18s.; and in demy 8vo. 
price 12s. Part XXI. the Eighth of the Class Aves, of 


af Na ANIMAL  aternyn:» OE Described 


and Arran with its O; 
Bs the seeON CUVIER, 


Member of the Institute of France, &c. &c. 
With additional Descriptions ofall the Species hitherto named, 
and of many not before noticed; with other Original Matter. 
By EDWARD GRIFFI TH, F.L.S. A.S. and others. 
The Class Mammalia, complete in Twelve Parts, with upwards 
of Two Hundred Engravings, forming 5 vols. price in extra cloth 
boards— £ 





Royal octavo. 
Ditto coloured . ° ° 
my quarto, India ‘paper 

The Thirteenth Part contains an Account of the Fossil Mam- 
malia, which, with Two subsequent Parts, to be devoted to other 
Organic Remains, is ——* to form a distinct volume on the 
Fossil Genera and Spec 

The Class of Birds w ote ‘occupy Nine Parts ; the Fishes, Insects, 
Reptiles, &c. will form about Twenty Parts; and the whole, 
it is computed, will comprise about Forty Parts. It will be so 
arranged for the convenience of those who may confine their 
Zoological Studies to either of the Classes, that each Class will 
make a distinct Work, as well as one of the Series of the “ Ani- 
mal Kingdom.” The conclusion will contain a Tabular View of 
the System, a copious Index, and a general Terminology of the 

Science. The engraved Illustrations of this Work are in a supe- 
rior style of execution, by different Artists of distinguished emi- 
nence; and among the rest, many are by Mr. Landseer. Most 
net them are -e Ben gat drawings made from Nature, and seve- 
new, or never before figured. 
The paper ety Oy ‘of this Work are in a corresponding style of 
excellence. 


Also, 
: ° . 

No. VII. of a Republication of this Work, 
to be continued Monthly, price 4s. in demy 8vo.; and 6s. in tosal 
8vo. embellished with Six Engravings. The Class Mammalia 
will form the first Thirty-six Numbers; the Class of Birds, 
‘Twenty-seven Numbers; the Fishes, Insects, Reptiles, &c. about 
Sixty Numbers. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Mr. Cooper’ 's Nen Novel. —In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE BORDERERS; a Tale. 
By the Author, of the “ Spy,” od “ Pilot,” the 
over,” &c. 
« But she is aan to him, to all; 

Her lute hangs silent on the wall ; 

And on the stairs, and at the door, 
Her fairy step is heard no more.”—Rogers. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 

8, New Burlington Street. 





alleen mateo 


On the 28th of October was published, eee 8s. dedicated 
to Professor Wilson, 


HE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE for 1830. 
Edited by T. ROSCOE, Esq. 

Embellished with Line Engravings, under the su’ 
intendence of Mr. Charles Heath, The Contents, by some o pie 
d Writers for Youth, are enlarged 
to Sixteen Sheets of Letter-press, forming one of the most beau- 
tiful works of its class. In the List of Contributions are the 
“* Heir of Newton Buzzard,” a humorous Tale in Verse, by the 
late celebrated Mrs. J. Hunter, (communicated by Lady Camp- 
bell). The “ Children’s Island,” by M. de Genlis. “ A Tale of 
= Christmas Holydays.” ” The “ Ball Dress,” by the Author of 

“* Flower Show The “ Battle of the Magpies,” by Miss 
Mitford; also Contributions by Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Opie, Miss 
Porter, Miss Roscoe, Miss E. Ta: aye L. E. t. W. Howitt, J. 
Montgomery, Esq. of Sheffield, John Bowring, Esq. »» the Author 
at eae de [edici,” the Editor of the “ Literary Gazette,” 

. &ec. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Gantpup. 








a State of Turk 
Octavo edition, with 38 Engravings, in 2 vols. price 31s. 
RAVELS to “CONSTANTINOPLE, ‘in 
the Years 1827 
By Capt. CHARLES 3 COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. 
Among other striking I)lustrations in this Work, will be found 
Views of Constantinople—the European and Asiatic Castles of 
the Bosphorus—the Castles of the Dardanelles—the Bay and City 
of Smyrna—Damascus — Baalbeck—Scutari—Buyuk Deré—Pas- 
sage of the Danube at Giurgevo—the Seraglio Point, Leander’s 
Tower and Olympus—Djouk Soyou—Palamide—Napoli di Ro- 
mania—Bairout, &c. Among the curious Plates of Costumes, 
are a Lady of Damascus, Arab Sheik, Lady of Aleppo, Arab 
Princess, Lady of Mount Lebanon, Greek Papas, 
“ ‘ His volumes teem with interest and instruction, because it 





~XI. Miscellaneous Notices—XII. Quarterl ayer tee Re 
oedeu a, Tables of the Average x of the different kinds 
rain, Butcher-meat, and Wool, at various Places—XI1V. Fo- 
my com Tt Pret inary N E 
= minary Notice—II. Essay on the present 
State of the Highiands and Islands of Scotland; by John Ander- 
joe Fase W.S. &c.—III. Description of a Road-Leveller; com- 
7. cated by James Hunter, Esq. of Thurston—IV. Description 
ofth, a nt in the C of the Axies and Naves 
pod '@ Wheels of Waggons for Railways; invented by James Aird 
‘ames Dunlop, at Ayr Colliery—V. On the Culture of Pota- 
toes in the District of Cantire; communicated by John L. Stew. 
E a ee, Account of the Drainage of certain Farms on the 
Printed for W. Blackwood, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, Strand, 
London; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 








In 12mo. with an Engraving, 4s. 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 
RACTICAL TREATISE, to render 
RT of BREWING more EASY: wherein is ex- 
emplified tee Method of Brewing the several Sorts of Malt 
Liquor most d by Instructions 
for the Putchiee On Malt and Hops; also, particular Directions 
for tet Ble De t of the Brewery; with Tables of the 
Dution oot bes on “rand and Table Beer. The whole ren- 
tae - the Public or Private Brewer. 
. N. HAYMAN, Common Brewer. 
Printed ork Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








ible not to perceive what strong and new lights they 
eee upon the present seat of war between the Turks and Rus- 
sians.”—Sun. 
«€ One of the most picturesque and attractive of modern tours.” 
—Morning Journal. 
Printed for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
8, New Burlington Street. 


YHE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE for Nov. 

price 2s. 6d. contains—Breaking the Line, as practised for the 
first time in the Battle of the 12th of April, 1782, by Major-Gen. 
Sir How Douglas, Bart.—On the Manning of Fleets—On 
Military Pensions—Capt. Dillon’s Account of Pitcairn’s Island, 





New eee School- Book, 
In 12mo. with Map, 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
fags HISTORICAL MISCELLANY ; or, 
ay oo aed = — most important Perieds in Ancient 
tha qo ‘Account of the British 
a Supplement to Pin- 


— 
on 's Grecian, Roman, and English stories. 

y W. C TAYLOR, a. M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Printed for Whittaker, ‘Treacher, and eon st — Lane. 


Just published, new editions, 

Pinnock’s History of England, to to ’1929, 6s. 
Greece, 5s. 6d. 
Rome, 5s. 6d. 

Roberts’s Elements of Melern Geography 
and History, with Maps, 6s. 

Taylor’s Epitome of Ancient Geography and 
History, with Maps, 5s. 

Linnington’ . Companion to the Globes, 3d 


edition, 4s. 
Smart’s Practical Logic; or, Hints to Young 
“= Wi 12mo. 3s. 6d. 3 
Williams’s Conversations on English 


—n 12mo. 5s. 











———____—_——. Syllabic Spelling; a new 
on of Teaching Children to Read, with Engravings, 12mo. 
price 8s. 

Historical Epitome of the Old and New 


Testaments. 3d edition, 12mo. 5s. 





In royal 18mo. price 12s. elegantly boun: 


HE WINTER’S WREATH for for "1830. 
Embellished with Thirteen eer yey Line Engra aagrevings. 

In preparing the “ Winter’s Wreath” for 1830, juc- 
tors bY the work have, with np A —— pT. and 
expense, made such di 
every way entitled to take the ‘aret. poo am 
competitors. The selection of the Illustrations has care- 
fully made, and the Proprietors have fully availed themselves of 

the uncommon advantages which they possess of procuring clever 
and attractive pictures. 

In the Literary Department will be found many of the hap- 
piest compositions of our most talented wg and ability and 
were will not be sought in vain in any of t! pages. 

mited Number of Proofs of the Plates, on French paper, 
in Portfolio, price 18s. 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 

London ; j and George Smith, » Liverpool. 





eer , New Burlington Street. 
Messrs. Cees yee ae nave just published the 


R. EDMUND. “CALAM: Y’S HISTORI- 
CAL ACCOUNT ofhisOWN LIFE and TIMES, in 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. ‘ 

2. Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson, late President of the United States. 
Edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph. 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
trait. 


m7 Stories of Waterloo. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


 Gontente—"fatsien~the Field of Battle—the Seventcenth of 
June—Quatre Bras—Ligny—Brussels—the Dead —Napo- 
leon and his Army—the Captain of G th 

—the Route—the Outlaw’s Story—the March Beery of Colonel 
Hilson—Sarsfield—Maurice M‘Carthy—the Champ de Mai—Bel- 
gium—the Cavalry Picket—Napoleon’ 's Return, &c. &c. 

4. Travels in the Interior of Mexico, in 
Hera 1827, and 1828. By Lieut. R. W. H. Hardy, RN. 8v0. 

lates. 

5. The Borderers, 2 new American Tale. 
By the Author of the “ Spy,”’ the “ Red Rover,” the “ Prairie,” 

c. In 8 vols. 

6. Travels in Chaldea, including a Journey 
from Bussorah to Bagdad, Hillah, and Babylon, formed on 
Foot, in the year 1827, with Observations on the Sites and Re- 
mains of Babel, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. By Captain Mignan, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s ice. In 1 vol. 8¥o. with 
25 Illustrations, 14s. 

7. Epicharis, a T y, in Five Acts, by 
the Author of “ Granby,” and “ Herbert Lacy.” As performed 
at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 2d edition, 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

8. Four Years in South Africa. By Cowper 
—- Royal Engineers. In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

» Toles of a Briefiess Barrister. In 3 vols. 


10. ‘The Life of a Midshipman; a Tale, 


founded on Facts. In1 ns ena sats 98. "ed. 





Tales of an Indian Camp, 3 vols. 
New —— published Fe Henry ep it and \4 Richard 
tley, Ni Y TT 
AL ES S of TI “M E. 
By the ae . “ aes Hall.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
2. Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 
illustrative of various Particulars in his Life hitherte unknown, 
with Notices of ‘ros of his Contemporaries, and a Sketch gime 





the Bounty’s Crew, &c.—Dibdin’s Sea Songs—The Edinb 
Review on Military Education—A Visit to Madagascar, by Lieut. 
Brand, K.N.—Reminiscences of General Burne and the 36th 
Regiment—Sketch of a Ship-Carriage, constructed and ot in 
Siberia, by General Sir oe Bentham—On Distances at Sea, 
by Lieut. Henry Raper, R.N.—Memoirs of General Sir David 
Baird, G.C -B.—Captain Mignan' ‘s Travels be Chaldwa, &c.— 
Light Infantry \ uarters — Corre- 
spondence—United Service Museum— Peace emeniens of a Cor- 

miralty Sailing Instructions—Captain 

itor’s Portfolio—General Orders, 
Circulars, &c.—Court-Martial on Major Butts—Monthly Naval 
siieciaas © mene of the British Fleet and Army, 
ted for Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
8, New Burlington Street. 








y of the Times in which he lived. Edit 
from the original MSS. by his Great Grandson, John Dod: 
Humphreys, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 
In a few days, 

3. Stories of a Bride. By the Author of 
the “ Mummy.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

4. Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
“ot By a Lady. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

. Recollections of Travels in the East. By 

ame Carne, . Author of “ Letters from the East,” printed 
uniformly with the Letters, in 1 vol. Svein 10s, 6d, 


6. Tales of the Classics, 3 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





School and College Greek Sante with AT Notes, 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s 


HE ANABASIS. of XENOPHON ; 
‘ext imp to E 
ee. . — < Idioms from VL 


Ber ttn a Cog 
By F.C. BELO R, M.A .A. Oxon, ae LL.D. 
The following are also ready for delivery :— 
een ate of Euripides, from the Text, and 
th a Translation of the Notes, Preface, and Su pos 
wast Tunestons of titans 


» &e.; a Synopsis of infetsical os. 

ons, and co) ogg, Oe For the 

Viet Seboot and Master of Wisbeach School. 5s. boards. 
Medea, ditto ditto. By the same. 5s. bds. 

Pheenisse, ditto ditto. 5s. boards. 

tes Rex of Sophocles, with English 

iowa Bin ignee tee. By On the peared: R. Brasse, D.D. late Fel- 

Cidipas Coloneus, ditto ditto. By the same. 


* ‘Antignse, ditto ditto. 5s. boards. 


an. Herodotus, Demosthenes, &c. 
will speedily be published on the same plan. 

At the "express desire of many eminent Schoolmasters, Mr. 
Valpy h of'a Series of such portion: 
of the Greek Authors as are chiefly read in the upper Classes of 
pm = in Colleges. Fh eon Texts are ra and — 


= seceuiblafor — those of ‘Latin — 
of jon which fre- 

des the industry, and 
bef the of the pu il. Ex- 
= er adapted to the he points discussed in Notes, 
nd Indexes, are also added ; and the Series, it is hoped, will con- 
stitute a ee Introduction to the niceties and elegancies 
of Greek Literat of that portion of the 
se of antiquity’ which 4 tsb best bpd nen to interest a youthful 


Each Volume will be sold ly, and it ~ yaaa that 
all shall be pabliched ins 


ina cheai 
Seid by lange: Baldwin; Whittaker vington; 3 Simpkin; 


Souter; and all other Booksellers. 


the |. 

















a vey te 
ce al avoi 














s. bound, 
Cen HOMERICA ; or, Lexicon of all 


the Words which occur in the Iliad, translated from 


By JOHN WALKER, A.B. 
8d edition, greatly improved and corrected. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; 

or wilt, J. soe had feel ygrublished 

iad. Boo ? yy 
“1, Homer's lind, Books. {te Vill. with 

nd Matin Version, ‘by the 
9s. boatds. 


copious Notes _—— 
Rev. James D.D. PTCD. MRA. 


- 2. Leaginus on the Sublime, with English 

lotes, be. 
3. Lucian, containing a Selection of Dia- 
read for the October Examinations of Junior Freshmen 


te » Dublin, with English Notes, 5s. boards. 

on’s Cyropedia, Books I. to III. 
ox otes and Latin Version, second edition, with an 
~~ Geecitatio b: by the Rev. E. J. Geoghegan, A.M. M.R.LA. 


"b. Patrick’s Tone, new edition, revised 
» Sch. T.C.D. 15s. 





J iP 


“o "Cesar’s Commentaries, Books I. to V. 
new edition, with copious English Notes and Index, by J. Pren- 
deville, Scholar of the University of Dublin. 4s. 6d. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. 5th edition, revised and corrected, with several 
new Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. boards, 
HE FIRST LINES of the PRACTICE 
8U R 
He aa RGE vay designed pret os an Inteetnction for Students, 
oan SAMUBL. beg ey 
Surgeon to the Forces, Mem! hp Regal College of Surgeons, 
and Green; Bald- 
; 3; T. . 
Adam Black FY ol, = 
Stewart; and Brown, Edinburgh. 
Of~w whom may be had, by the same Author, 
of Practical Surgery, the 5th 
enlarged. In 1 vol, 8vo. 1/. 7s. boards. 


URNEY’S STEAM CARRIAGE. 

pie ha nal of the eee os Bighspence, con 

j ty LA ao Five oer pavings aod its ase Noslaty 
main tn Eaten ot useful ee '—Times, 


Vol ants af tale Bighly 


edition, corrected 





Births, M Printed 


ine ate ee = 
LEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. 


oon 
6 G. rte DE DE Lvs, MD 
5th edition, antl oc8 e 9th and latest 
edition, and su lied with Neues om a ious Appendix, 
§ coPLAND M.D. a ng Frnysiotogy 
an, 
a aret, Cy Chance, and res B. 
taker, Treacher, and Co. Duncan; sp and 
8. Highley ; Burgess and Hili; and J. Wilson 


ge 


ne 





n 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ILMOT WARWICK. 
By HENRY VERNON. 
Contents of Vol. II.—Introductory—The Monk of peewee 
The Three Brothers—The Revolutions of a Vill 
ing-House—Death and the Grave—The Will—An 
wer Elis stghs ts enativoted and tic, and his lively passages 
«« His style is unaffected and energetic, a is lively pa: 
highly amusing, as his serious ones are deeply moving.”—0Ob- 
server. 
James Rideveg, 1, Piccadilly; and, by order, of 
every kseller in the Kingdom. 


acinee to 





ay ssa 's Almanack. 
The Tenth Annual . gy rice 2s. 3d. stitched, or 


EMPORIS CALENDARIUM; 
Almanack for 1830. 
2 By WILLIAM lagen beeen 
Rey al Observatory, Greenw: 
London: John Stephens, 16, City Road; *Sivapkin and Mar- 
shall, Stationers’ Hall Court; John ason, 66, Paternoster Row ; 
and all other Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No.CLIX. For November 1829. 
Contents.—I. Malavolti. A Neapolitan Story. By the Author 
of “* First and Last,” &c.—II. The Cruise of H. M. 8. —— 
sR egg My ey eo and her Lodgers. By the Au- 
hor of the “ Ayrshire " &c. Chaps. 13, 14, 1s—1V. 
pv be Pet “Mad. Du in Contem See oy a 
lionaire—Vidocq—V. mye my rei and 
eee on bo e Law of VII. Our 
No. 1—VIII. 
Wordsworth, Part 3—I . 
— of Delta’s Sonnet ** On visiting Abbots! BT x" Si: 
lar Letter from Southern Africa— XII. Tom a Cc 
racters of the ———— Scots, and Irish—XIV. 
Werke n fe g for Publicati “<ViT. Mouthi List of Ni 
orks preparing for ication—. ‘on! ew 
a Il. A : &c.—XIX. 
and Deaths. 
a Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
Cadell, Strand, London. 


or, an 








on the Theory 
- Political Boosey, 








SERMON cn 


A vehg. NECESSITY of 
eraessee. Mi a ZE4@Liv the CLERGY 
of the ESTABLISH 


By HENRY RAPER : SEADE, C 

Sold by C., J. G-, and F. Rivi St. ‘paats Ch Charchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, 

« The subject is of vast important, ond 4 is handled in a mas- 
terly way. ‘e would recommend all ministers of our religion 
who are not as attentive to their duties, to read this sermon of 
Mr. Slade.”—Age. 

After rather a severe criticism, the editor concludes,—“ Yet, 
let not our readers suspect an interested motive ; let us look to 
the language of the sermon, and surely the following passage in 
the mouth of a preacher would acquit him of all but the purest 

intentions, &c.—Vide p. 9 of the Sermon.”—Athenrum. 





Waverley Novels.—New Edit 
HE ANTIQUARY, Vol. II. ‘forming 
Volume VI. of the new edi ce 5a. in cloth. 
This volume is embellished hy ¢ Frontispiece by F. P. 
phanoff,  eauanes © J. Romney, and a Vignette by J. iulechell, 
'y 

Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; Simpkin and Mar- 
ae, Len London and sold by every Bookseller in Great Beitaln 
Volumes I. II. III. and IV. of this on Ape eo 
comprising Waverley and Guy Mi 

and may be had of all Booksellers 
Vol. VIL. comprising Vol. I. iy Rob Roy, 
m.. a long Introduction, containing the History of that Outlaw, 


will ap) on Ist December. 
Vol. Il. on Ist January, 1830. 











In 8vo. price 7s. boards, 

XAMINATION of the PRINCIPLES 
and retscy of the GOVERNMENT of BRITISH 
INDIA, emb the Tenure 
of Land, Strictures oa the Adi of Justice, and Sug. 
gestions for th aes p t of the Ch ay 
the Nati 
By a GENTLEMAN in paDervics sae Honourable 


ast I) 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. er aris St. Paul’s Churchyard, 











contain 
oot and 558 other 
P plas interest fr the tiing sum 
‘Lond 4. hal 
London; ‘anda ind all Booksellers. 


2005 closely egevees Serpe" 
well-executed Engra 
of 31. 10s. Gd. tn iesier'a we 
Li > 148, Strand, | 


LEMENTS” ‘of “MED CAL STATIS. 
TICS, containing the S Lec- 
tures, delivered vat the ae College of Physicians, with — 


1 ee i 
7, M nity, ity, and Prevalence of Diseases, in the prinaipal Coun. 
ies and Cite of the civilian’ Won . =n 
Paty ofthe Repel Coleg o clans, dc. &c. 
Printed ted for Longman, Rees, Orme, ny and Green. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In the press, and will be published on the Ist of Decembe: 

EMOIRS of the TOWER of LON DON ; ; 

embellished by a Series of E vings on Wood, by 

Branston and Wright. To be we ~eae thick vol. crown 
8vo. Dedicated, by permission, to 

The li part, by J. ae ~ E Ww. ae ellows of 

the Society +» Will & great variety of 

Historical and Biographical A Anecdote, as a well as some a 


and 
National Fortress and Palace. 
London : yy? Hurst, eceemaiiiie: 
65, St. "s Churchyard, 











ae nom te thick vol. Post vo, 


Te BOETICAL A ALBUM, and REGIS. 
TER, of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Second 
by ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq 


wt See have ale he ow ers that 


where not jer'd but 7 
ia such as scored the falveet.* b-day 

London: Hurst, Chance, gnd Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
On the a of November, 1899, will be published tifully 

Printed in small vo. embellished with 11 Line’ Engreees 
from the old Masters, executed in te finest manner upon 

iE rice 128 

a Literary and Religious 


. 
AS DALE, M.A. 





ted by the Rev. THO: 


‘erdan ; arrevian ; 
5 Jewsbur; Mary Howi 
Mrs. Cockle, &c. &c. GE omit 


The Book will be tere bound in silk, and a ~ Copies 
seen led on large post 8vo. with proof Impressions of the Plates, 
rice 1 
4 *,° ys very limited number of proof Impressions of the Plates 
will'be rinted, calculated for the Collectors of fine Engravings, 
and for ort tural Illustration. 
Proofs, on — = 
French aper, ditto 
Sets of Prints (8vo. 
London: Published by eg s C it Si 
and Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. hg enti Churchyard. © 





hlished 


HE KEEPSAKE. for 1830, 
bynes TD MANSEL REYNOLDS. 
the very reception given the public to two 
an of this ‘wlendid an and elaborate Work fs Pr rietor feels 
it incumbent upon him to express his grateful sense Ry 
ing distinction that has crowned his efforts with weg ler suc- 
cess; and in announcing a succeeding volume, pledges himself 
to pursue, with unremitting asaene and perseverance, the same 
liberal views in the conduct both of its phic and ileerary de. ‘de. 
—— to which he is proud to confess himself indebted for 
ts extensive patronage and support. 
LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS. 
Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, Lord Holland, Lord Normanby, 
Porchester, Lord Nugent, woe Gee 
a Ellis, the Hon. oes tt a “9 
be eg Wiliam Rote he 


» M.P., s A, 

Hook T. R. Gower, Arc 4 mee wes “ra 
T. H. ? Bayly, Charles Brinsley Sh idan, W. pom ey oe 
of Granby,” “ Frankensi  - Hungarian 
Tales,” © The Castilian,” “ The O'Hara Tales,” and #* Haji 
The Work willbe crpmnn lly price One pee in small 8vo. 


Tooth 8v0. w nine 





wy ‘oline Lamb, 


8t. 7 abled mrehyena: 
A limited aged of Pro 


n carly or per, for 
For these —_— early pplogibe will be 
: > ol India paper, with Etch: 
without Writing « 
Saas with Writing.. 


*,* ates paper Prints will not be sold separately from 
the Book. 





On the 2)st of ia Plenen pelos og oy B igen y A in 3 vols. 12mo. with 


tes, cloth, 
NNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM. 
se pp ey 1808 
uthor of « ‘Cyril Thornton.” 
Printed Tor William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. — Strand, London. 


whom may be had, 


The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thorn. 


ton. 2d edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 1. 1s. 
On the 2st of N b aby og? iblished, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


ISTORY of the PROGRESS and SUP. 
PRESSION of the REFORMATION in SPAIN ia 

the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By THOMAS M‘CRIE, D.D. 


Printed ~— iltloes Blackwood, burgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, : 








Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1H of the . and Suppression 
ofthe Refarmation in Italy during the Sixteenth Centar includ- 
ing 2 Sketch of the Hiseocy of the Méforsation in the Grass. 

BO. 10s. 


2. The Life A John Knox. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“ The 1 Life of Rateow Melville, 2d edition, 


19 vols. 8¥0. 11 40. 





es "S LETTER « to 
Policy of England. 
by order, of every 


In the and will ENIG 
R. GALLY KNIG 
LORD fay, 10, Poca 

James Ridgway, 169, 
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the aE Sara OF. 
Water’ 
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J. elute, Sean fates moe - Lane. 





